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Hope for Germany 


HEN the unbelievable happened and Europe, 
the civilized, the polished, the cultivated, re- 
verted in a week to universal bloodshed, the catas- 
trophe seemed too great for words. When the Kaiser 
said to his people, “The sword has been thrust into 
my hands”, Europe was speechless. But the best 
answer that has been given him has not been that of 
a king or a statesman but of an English citizen, 
H. G. Wells. He said: 


Never was a war so righteous as is the war 
against Germany now; never any state in the 
world so clamored for punishment; but be it re- 
membered that Europe’s quarrel is with Ger- 
many as a state, not with the German people, 
with the system, not with the race. 

The older tradition of Germany is a pacific, 
civilizing tradition. The temperament of the 
mass of the German people is kindly, sane, amia- 
ble. Disaster to the German Army, if it is un- 
accompanied by such a memorable wrong as dis- 
memberment or intolerable indignity, will mean 
the restoration of the greatest people of Europe 
to the fellowship of the western nations. 

The victory of Germany will mean the perma- 
nent enthronement of the war god over all human 
affairs. The defeat of Germany may open the 
way to disarmament and peace throughout the 
earth. To those who love peace, there can be no 
other hope in the present conflict than her de- 
feat, the utter discrediting of the German legend 
—ending it for good and all—of blood and iron. 

German imperialism will be shattered, and it 
may be possible to anticipate the end of the ar- 
mament phase of European history. Every sword 
is drawn against Germany. Now is the sword 
drawn for peace. 


This war will mark the final fall of autocracy. 
Such is the one star of hope that hangs on the smoke 
blackened horizon. Our hearts go out to the Ger- 
man people. May they come out of their misery 
free of the incubus of military despotism that has 
lain so heavy on an industrious, artistic and peace 
loving people. 


Every Man 


N Servia, in Belgium, in Switzerland, and now in 
Germany itself, the call to arms has gone out to 
all the men. Every able bodied man between 18 
and 60 must leave his home, his family, his work, 
and take his chance of death—and the chance is not 
a small one. And if he comes back, he may be 
crippled, sick, impoverished, for life. It is noble, 
it is heroic, it is wonderful! But every man. Women 
of a peaceful country, think what that means! 


A Vision 


| I see a sorrowing face lifted in a far garden, 

I hear a voice upon a lonely hill— 

I see uncountable millions of other faces 

Of women and huddled children and helpless old 
people 

And the pale, unafraid faces of strong men going to 
death. 

It is the desperate rally of dying monarchy. 

It is the last crucifixion of the rights of man. 

It is a resurrection and the day of judgment 

Pronounced upon the war-gods by unescapeable 
wisdom, 

That men may learn the eternal wickedness of war. 


The Woman’s Part 


sie women of Europe have the harder part to 

play in the great struggle. Victory or d:feat, 
both alike will bring desolation to many homes. If 
there be such a thing as patriotism, its highest form 
is surely the surrender of the best beloved to the 
call of battle. There is work for the women who 
wait, happily, work to occupy their minds. And 
when peace comes, may women speak out plainly. 
They will have earned the right to be heard. 


For Truth 


LL direct communication between Berlin and 
America having been cut off, such war news as 
is allowed to come from London and Paris must 
necessarily be somewhat one sided, and there is every 
justice in the counter protest framed by the German 
press of New York. The population of the United 
States is not for or against either side, on which kin- 
folk of all are engaged. There is no reason, however, 
| to doubt the truth of the reports of the several proc- 
lamations addressed to his people by the Kaiser. 
Their general tenor is such as most sober people 
must deprecate. “We have to defend our most sacred 
possessions in fatherland and home against the reck- 
less assaults of armies on all sides of us”, says the 
Kaiser, as his troops break in upon a peaceful coun- 
try. The utterance “Forward with God, who will be 
with us as He was with our ancestors”, must be re- 
pugnant to those who believe that God is over all. 
An official German report characterizes the assault of 
80,000 Germans upon an army of 25,000 as a 
“unique act of heroism.” By all means let us con- 
sider war reports impartially, but let them be couched 
in a spirit of truth. We have no sympathy for the 
vainglorious. 
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Ask Hinman 


MAN greater than we are (yes, we mean that) 

once said that it is more important to know what 
is going to win in an election than who is going to 
win. It is because the Progressive Party in New 
York State can’t find out what it will be rooting for 
in the fall campaign if it endorses Hinman, that it 
refuses to be stampeded into the endorsement. 
Hinman is an honest man and kind to his family. 
He believes that the people should rule and that 
bosses are bad things. He does not believe in woman 
suffrage, in the initiative, the referendum or the 
recall. How many other Progressive policies he op- 
poses, the party wants to know. Teddy says he 
ought to be nominated because he is against Barnes. 
So are nine-tenths of the decent people of the state. 
It is absurd to expect a party to endorse a man just 
because he is against somebody. At the Progressive 
Conference of State Committeemen and County 
Chairmen at the Hotel Astor, August 5th, Amos 
Pinchot moved that a committee should be elected 
to ask Mr. Hinman and other candidates where they 
stood on important public issues. Such a resolution 
does not seem unfair. If Mr. Hinman answered 
these questions, there would be no further doubt of 
his principles, and the party would know what it 
stood for, if it stood for him. However, the resolu- 
tion was side-tracked by the Colonel’s steering com- 
mittee. The Colonel says that the moral issue in 
New York is so acute that good people must not stop 
to ask questions about principle but must dash off, 
lance tilted, at the wicked boss. Teddy must always 
have a high moral reason for what he does—even 
when he is wrong. The Progressive Party must not 
sacrifice its principles to the chance of a compromis- 
ing victory. 


For a Horse 


XCEPT in a few states, Pennsylvania especially, 
the old moose is getting so feeble that the 
Colonel is beginning to fear that he may actually 
fall down exhausted and pin the august legs. To 
avoid such a calamity, the Colonel must have a new 
mount. Even a decrepit Republican elephant will do. 
Hence Hinman. Roosevelt’s defection from the 
ranks is doing the Progressive Party a lot of harm 





the boy wasn’t a liar and a thief, and that his father 
didn’t steal a hog, and furthermore that he wasn’t 
a coward, and it is very doubtful to this day whether 
we could have whipped him on a much larger piece 
of ground than it would take to bury us on. The 
trouble, you will remember, started when word came 
that this despicable boy told Fatty Smith that he 
could throw us down. 

This exaggeration of abuse is a childish tendency 
that a great many of us never outgrow. If a man 
offends in one point, we heap upon him every man- 
ner of abuse that our ingenuity can invent and our 
tongues describe; and very often his offense lies 
solely in a remark to Fatty Smith that we are not 
fit for county clerk or Secretary of State. This im- 
pulse to over-abuse is the mental counterpart of the 
ancient savage thirst to destroy our enemies. It is 
prompted all too frequently by no love for the vir- 
tues nor dislike of the vices, but purely by some 
disagreement or personal offense. If we are sincere 
in our love for righteousness and virtue, not to men- 


| tion mercy, it is not the man we wish to destroy, but 
| the evil that shadows him. 








in other states, and hasn’t benefitted the cause of | 
progress in New York. The progressive Republicans | 


—Henry L. Stimson, Ogden L. Mills, Herbert Par- 
sons, Ogden Reed, and others—have just about put 
Barnes out of business, when along comes the Colonel 
and by making him a paramount issue solidifies his 
support. Brackett, the up-state leader, is delighted. 
We even suspect that Barnes is smiling gently be- 
hind his hand. Is the reason@for it all that Hinman, 
if elected, might control the New York delegates 
in 1916? 


Overworking Abuse 


. pow everyone of us—especially if we were 

country boys—can recall the time when we 
stood up straight, with clenched fists, and said in 
one breath: “You are a thief and a liar, and your 
pa stole a hog, and I can whip you on less ground 
than it takes to bury you on, and you are a tattle- 
tale and a cry-baby and a coward, and I dare you to 
take it up.” We can no doubt also remember that 








Timely Intervention 


XCITEMENT over European affairs prevented 
full appreciation of the President’s tact and 
diplomacy in persuading the representatives of the 
ninety eight western railroads, on which a strike 
had actually been called for the seventh day of 
August, to submit the issue to arbitration. He sum- 
moned twelve of the railroad magnates and two of 
the labor union officials to a conference at the White 
House, after the Board of Mediation had failed to 
bring the two sides to an agreement and the rail- 
roads had refused to arbitrate.. He expressed full 
appreciation of the patriotism of the railroad mana- 
gers in yielding the point. Possibly the discriminat- 


ing decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission | 
granting an increase in freight rates for the roads 


west of the Pittsburgh line had something to do with 
their action, though the President has let it be 


known more than once that he has exerted no sort | 


of influence over the Commission. 


Partisanship Confounded 


N the debate on the emergency currency bill, Glass, 
with his usual clarity of statement, made a con- 
vineing speech, in which he remarked incidentally: 


If the Federal Reserve system were fully organ- 
zed there would be no earthly necessity for the 
action proposed here today. But the Attorney 
General of the United States, having expressed 
the opinion that the Federal Reserve Board can- 
noteorganize until all seven members shall have 
been* appointed and confirmed, we are now pro- 
posing to bridge the difficulty by lodging with 
the Secretary of the Treasury this power al- 
ready vested in the Federal Reserve Board. 


Possibly if Bristow and his fellow Republicans on 
the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, 
with their Democratic allies, Hitchcock and Reed, 


| could have foreseen a general European war, they 


would not have allowed their partisan and dema- 
gogic objections to the confirmation of Jones and 
Warburg to have delayed the organization of the 
Board more than a month. Mr. Warburg’s patriot- 
ism was exemplified anew in his willingness to sub- 
ject himself to the grilling which Bristow alone was 
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moved to give him, having his Senatorial race in 
Kansas in view rather than the good of the country. 
Yet, no state was more interested than Kansas in 
the prompt organization of the Board, for the mov- 
ing of its bumper wheat crop, that the farmers might 
secure the normal price for their product. With the 


Reserve Board fully organized, the financial crisis | 


in New York City, with the closing of exchanges 
throughout the country, would probably never have 
arisen. 


So Long Bristow 


E has suffered the fate of those who begin a revo- 
lution and allow it to run over them. He was 
one of the original Progressive group in the Senate 
who attracted the favorable comment of the whole 
country by opposing the iniquities of the Wicker- 
sham Railroad Bill and the Payne-Aldrich Bill. 
When the Progressives split away from the Republi- 
cans, they left the Reactionaries in control of a 
majority of the old party in Kansas. Bristow, after 
long hesitation, decided to enter the Republican 
primaries and was defeated by Ex-Senator Curtis. 
Bristow may have deserved a better fate but he has 
forfeited sympathy by his uncompromising attitude 
toward everything the Wilson Administration has 
stood for. On the day the news of his defeat was 
received, however, he voted for the Trade Commis- 
sion Bill. The Old Guard is trying desperately to 
regain its ascendency in the Senate, as the candi- 
dacy of Curtis, Foraker, Gallinger, Smoot, Bran- 
degee, Dillingham and Penrose duly indicates. 


One Name 


HE muddleheadedness of the United States pat- 
ent trade-mark laws has again been brought 
forcibly to our attention. A few weeks ago we pub- 
lished an editorial about Mr. Joy of the Packard 
Company, manufacturers of automobiles. There is 
another Packard Company, manufacturers of pianos, 
whose factory is among the best in this country from 
the point of view of social justice and enlightened 
treatment of employes. There was nothing in the 
editorial, except Mr. Joy’s name, to show which com- 
pany we meant. Thus unintentionally, we may 
have caused some persons to become prejudiced 
against the Packard Piano people. It ought to be 
impossible for two companies in one country to have 
the same name. But until the laws are revised, such 
things will happen. 


Lessons in Bossing 


| : on Borough President of Manhattan has insti- 

tuted a plan of dealing with delinquent em- 
ployes that seems to work admirably. When a man 
is recommended for discharge by his superior, in- 
stead of allowing a commissioner to be the sole judge 
of the sufficiency of the charges, he calls a jury made 
up of two officials and two fellow employes 
of the accused. The employes are selected by lot. 
The first case tried in this way was that of an axe- 
man who was absent from duty repeatedly without 
excuse. He was tried by two commissioners and two 
fellow axemen and unanimously discharged, thus 
disproving the theory that workmen will always vote 
In favor of their fellow workmen. The plan not only 
has the advantage of making employes feel they are 








being fairly treated, but is also an object lesson in 
government to those who have all too few opportuni- 
ties to understand the troubles of those who govern. 


Modern Stuff 


RS. FISKE thinks. It is one of her peculiari- 
ties. Big things interest her. Recently she 
had her first experience in the moving picture busi- 
ness. To a friend, she said, “I confess I approached 
it with a touch of contempt. I soon learned better. 
It is the great new art. Mighty things are to come 
from it. You will not see them, nor I. The be- 
ginnings are crude and the best is far off. But in the 
future is an art of wonderful spirituality. To -the 
actor, it brings freedom from restrictive and artficial 
influences and tempts him to his largest possibilities. 
The real world is all around. There are no foot- 
lights. There is no scenery. Above all, there is no 
audience. Therefore, we act for ourselves, without 
selfeonsciousness and without tricks, and Nature 
herself is with us everywhere.” What Mrs. Fiske 
says about the art which she adorns, we, for one (if 
F. P. A. and others on syntax . . .) are likely to 
believe. She acts better than others, partly because 
she knows her job technically, but partly also be- 
cause she sees deep into the heart of things. 


A Door Nail 


TEREOTYPED and meaningless expressions oc- 
casionally drive us to wail and gnash our teeth. 
When we groaned about “dead as a door nail” re- 
cently, we had no idea Dickens had dismissed the 
topic. In “Marley’s Ghost”, he says: 

“Mind! I don’t mean to say that I know, of my 
own knowledge, what there is particularly dead 
about a door nail. I might have been inclined, my- 
self, to regard a coffin-nail as the deadest piece of 
ironmongery in the trade. But the wisdom of our an- 
cestors is in the simile; and my unhallowed hands 
shall not disturb it, or the Country’s done for. You 
will, therefore, permit me to repeat, emphatically, 
that Marley was as dead as a door-nail.” 

Dickens not only writes infinitely better than we 
do. He also thinks better. That tribute to the wis- 
dom of our ancestors is a peach. Also the country’s 
being done for. How suitable to 1914! 


Condolence 


ARPER’S WEEKLY extends to President Wil- 
son its heartfelt sympathy in his great sor- 
row. 


The Home Maker 


OYALTY, gentleness, and courage were blended 
in her. She had a loyalty to those within her 
love, and they knew the ordinary ties of blood and 
kin were not staunch as hers. She was incapable of 
malice, so deep and silent and tender was her spirit. 
Careless of the wornout body, she found zest in little 
pleasures, she was eager about new sights and places, 
glad to live the life of those around, glad to live the 
little time remaining in simple, wholesome ways, in 
loving hospitality to friends, in constant care for the 
poor and the unfortunate. Finally, she faced the sure 
death and knew no flinching, as cheery under the 
menace as if days of sunshine were spread out ahead. 
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S long as James Aloysius O’Gorman retains his 
health, speech and Senate job, George of England 
may expect nothing but defeat in his dark and 

dastardly attempts to put President Wilson and Secre- 
tary Bryan in Hanoverian livery and make of these 
United States a British dependency. 

Others, less shrewd and courageous, may be deceived 
or bullied into consideration of American affairs from 
the viewpoint of America’s best interests, but whether 
it be the currency bill, arbitration treaties, Panama tolls 
exemption, or civil service, the hawk-eyed, beagle-nosed 
O’Gorman is able invariably to base his sturdy oppo- 
sition to every administration measure upon the dis- 
covery of some sly, sinister English plot to cage the 
eagle and kidnap the constitution. 

The United States Senate affords many opportunities 
for profitable character study, but few are so rich in 
interest as that of the Junior Senator from New York. 
Like Barrie’s Leonora, he is one of those about whom 
legends grow up even in their lifetime, and this jungle 
of contemporaneous tradition makes approach some- 
what difficult. 

For almost twenty years he sat upon the bench, and 
of all American fetiches there is none so adored as that 
which holds every judge to be an epitome of passion- 
less, non-partisan infallibility. 

For a quarter of a century he has held high place in 
Tammany Hall, and because he was one of the few 
leaders unstained by corruption, the independent press 
of New York never ceased hoping and demanding that 
he would lead a revolt within the organization and di- 
vert its tremendous power into channels of honesty and 
usefulness. 

He was for Woodrow Wilson at a time when Tam- 
many was assumed to be against the presidential can- 
didacy of the New Jersey governor, and he was among 
those who opposed the renomination of John A. Dix. 
His very election to the Senate, coming after a dead- 
lock precipitated by Murphy’s desperate efforts to 
name Sheehan, was hailed as a victory for independ- 
ence and progressiveism. 

Out of these things, then, has come the “O’Gorman 
legend”—a wierd composite that holds him up to pub- 
lic view as the last word in rugged honesty, high ability, 
unflinching independence and virile regard for the wel- 

are of the whole people without regard to creed, race 
or party. Even his steady antagonism .to the progres- 
siveist program of the Wilson administration, and the 
incredible “bunk” that he spouts whenever the name of 
England is mentioned, has not been able to destroy en- 
tirely a somewhat general belief in his pure purpose and 
honorable intent. 

Yet, put under the glass, his record is seen to be as 
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free from non-partisanship as that of Cannon, as void 
of independence as that of Smoot, and as unutterably 
undemocratic as that of Aldrich. In no day of his 
maturity has he been less than a bondsman politically, 
and there is not a page in his life story that is not 
soiled by the grime of the spoils system. Nothing is 
so much the essence of the fantastic as that this fetch- 
and-carry for the most notorious bosses in the history 
of America should still be able to have his disloyalties 
excused on the score of “independence”, and his pre- 
meditated blatancies regarded as “honest prejudice”. 

In 1881, on the attainment of his majority, and even 
while still a law student, the young James Aloysius is 
seen as the chairman of a Tammany district, and in 
1893 we find Boss Croker rewarding twelve years of 
patient, unasking service by the gift of a judgeship in 
the municipal court. 

The press records of those days disclose little in the 
way of enthusiasm anent Judge O’Gorman’s judicial 
temperament, but the time-yellowed sheets do show 
bitter complaint against his appointments. Of the 
seven places at his disposal, every one was given to a 
relative of some Tammany chieftain or to some sturdy 
worker who needed financial assistance. 

That his duties as a municipal jurist were dis- 
charged in a manner agreeable to Croker was evidenced 
by his elevation to the supreme court in 1899. This 
choice recognition was given stronger point by the fact 
that the man chosen to put him in nomination was no 
less a personage than District Attorney Asa Bird Gar- 
diner, handed down to fame by his “To hell with re- 
form” declaration. 

Even in this higher, more conspicuous position there 
came no keener appreciation of the non-partisan nature 
of a judicial office, and in 1902 Justice O’Gorman is 
seen accepting office as grand sachem of Tammany 
Hall. Croker, sending orders from Ireland, directed 
his selection, and among those whose votes made the 
“honor” possible were “Charlie” Murphy, “Tom” Dun, 
“Honest Graft” Plunkitt and Asa Bird Gardiner. 


EN Croker returned to see how his principality 

of New York had fared under the rule of sub- 
chieftains, Justice O’Gorman was one of those who 
hailed him with glad acclaim and sat on his right hand 
at the great banquet. 

How quickly things are forgotten! Rabbi Stephen 
Wise won prominence by branding that occasion as 4 
“night of shame”, stating fearlessly that O’Gorman 
and the eleven other justices dishonored themselves 
and the city by attending the banquet. 

“Hither the judges are so lost to a sense of fitness 9 
to be unable to realize the indecency of joining In 4 
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tribute of honor to Croker”, he said, “or else they were 
not free to absent themselves from a function in honor 
of the man who had created them.” 

Not a man in New York, or in the whole country for 
that matter, but knew the sources of the immense for- 
tune that enabled Richard Croker to set himself up as 
a feudal lord in Ireland, and certainly there could have 
been no doubt in the minds of O’Gorman and the eleven 
other justices who joined in the ovation to the beloved 
“Chief”; yet they betrayed no shame nor made a single 
apology. 

Among the first actions of O’Gorman in the United 
States Senate, however, was a bitter attack upon the 
recall of judges as embodied in the constitution of 
Arizona, declaring that an “untrammelled judiciary is 
the bulwark of our liberties, and if you dethrone it you 
substitute tumult and lawlessness and anarchy, and 
will hasten the dissolution of the republic.” 

How is it possible to give such a man credit for sin- 
cerity? For thirty years he had seen Tammany bosses 
—Kelly, Croker and Murphy—use the bench as a plat- 
form for marionettes, and even as he spoke in the Sen- 
ate, a scandal was brewing that was to show that 
judicial nominations in New York had a definite mar- 
ket value. 


S for this election to the Senate, it is true enough 
that Murphy had set his heart on electing “Blue 
Eyed Billy” Sheehan, yet when he saw that the deadlock 
would endure, it was to the ever-dependable Justice 
James A. O’Gorman that Murphy turned, and it was 
due entirely to Murphy’s solicitation that 


the Sullivans dropped into line. SS 


As United States senator, there was a 
moment when it seemed that O’Gorman 
might realize the hope of an independent £& 
press and lead a revolt against the shame- CP 
less corruption of Tammany. This was 
when he declared against a renomination 
for John A. Dix, the governor whose sole 
crime consisted in doing Murphy’s bidding. 

Murphy, however, rebuked this incipient 
independence by refusing to let the United 
States senator and ex-grand sachem go as 
a delegate to the Democratic state conven- 
tion—a public humiliation that resulted, 
not in O’Gor- 
man’s open re- 
volt, but in his 
complete sur- 
render, As a 
reward for re- 
newed compla- 
cence, Murphy 
permitted Sena- 
tor O’Gorman to 
go to Baltimore 
as a delegate-_ 
at-large, thel tsa 
other three be- 





ing Dix, Alton A weird composite that makes him the last word in rugged honesty, high ability, un- 
flinching independence and virile regard for the welfare of the whole people. 


B. Parker and 
Murphy himself. Had his years of time-serving under 
Tammany rule left James A. O’Gorman with the slight- 
est vestige of independence, the election of Woodrow 
Wilson must have brought it to the front. The country 
was sick of servile partisanship, New York City itself 
Was rising against Tammany, and in the White House 
Was a president who had refused to sit at table with 
Charles F, Murphy. Yet what do the records show? 

_ A conference at night in a Washington hotel shared 
in by Senator O’Gorman, Boss Murphy of New York, 
Boss McCovey of Brooklyn and Governor Sulzer of 
New York! A conference at which it was agreed that 
O'Gorman, not Sulzer, should be the man to dicker 
with the White House for Tammany jobs! Instead of 
areal tribune, thrilling to the urge of the new and fine, 
Gorman stood forth as a mere patronage broker for 





as infamous a system as ever cursed a country or pois- 
oned free institutions. 

It must be admitted, however, that he had already 
shown rare qualifications for such a trust. Even as 
supreme court justice he had succeeded in placing a 
son-in-law and a brother-in-law—Malone and Cough- 
jin—as assistants in the office of corporation counsel at 
$4,500 a year, in getting Stanton, a nephew, a $3,600 job 
in the Water Supply Department, in making McDon- 
ald, another son-in-law, assistant district attorney at 
$4,000, in securing nice positions for Malone’s father 
and sister, and in giving court reference cases, aggre- 
gating thousands in fees, to three brothers-in-law. 


S the days went by, however, it became plain to be 
seen that Tammany had other duties for Senator 
O’Gorman besides the securement of spoils. Even had 
Woodrow Wilson not earned Murphy’s hate by humil- 
iating him, Tammany would have had to fight the Ad- 
ministration, for out of the manure pits that the Presi- 
dent was pledged to clean has come practically all of 
‘ammany’s fertilization. Nothing is more clear than 
that Senator O’Gorman was intrusted with the task of 
subtle enmity to the President and 
his program. 

How else may be explained his 
stubborn opposition to the cur- 
rency bill—the mean and ob- 
structive tactics for which he 
never gave a single reason? Wall 
Street was the one force that 
feared this measure, and who does 

not know that Wall Street 

and Tammany are blood 
brothers in politics? 

How else may be ex- 
plained his ugly truculence 
in the matter of the repeal 
of the tolls exemption 
clause in the Panama Canal 
act? Is there anyone fool 
enough to imagine that 
Senator O’Gorman even 

. believed himself when he 
based his opposition upon 
the ground that repeal in- 
volved truckling to Great 
Britain, that Wilson and 
Bryan were King George’s 
flunkeys and 
that the  pro- 
posed step 
would sacrifice 
American free- 
dom and restore 
English control 
against which 
Washington had 
fought? All this 
was the sheerest 
“bunk”, and its 
mere utterance 
should have stamped him as one of small resourceful- 
ness and cheap expedients. 

The trail of the fight against President Wilson on the 
repeal of the tolls exemption clause leads as plain to 
Tammany Hall as though an elephant had made the 
tracks in new-fallen snow. Lewis Nixon, Croker’s suc- 
cessor as leader of the organization, and still a secret 
power, is the recognized representative of the coast- 
wise shipping monopoly that stood to win a million 
dollars or so a year if repeal could be defeated. It 
was undoubtedly Nixon who had this plank slipped 
into the Baltimore platform, just as it was Nixon who 
stood out in the open and cheered on Senator O’Gor- 
man in his reckless anti-administration fight. 

When Senator O’Gorman declared that tolls exemp- 
tion would build up an American merchant marine, he 
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knew full well that not one cent’s worth of privilege 
was given to any American ship in the foreign trade, 
for vessels flying the American flag, going through the 
canal to any foreign port, would not have received the 
benefit of the exemption. 

Only the Nixon group of coastwise carriers—as air- 
tight a monopoly as exists today—would have bene- 
fited, and it was to give this shipbuilding trust an an- 
nual subsidy of a million or more a year that Tam- 
many halloed O’Gorman and other congressional servi- 
tors to the attack. 

When Senator O’Gorman, fighting in the last ditch, 
sought to bulwark his position by pointing out the 
inclusion of the tolls exemption clause in the Demo- 
cratic platform, Senator James cut the ground from 
under him by mentioning that his devotion to the plat- 
form did not extend to every plank. 

One important declaration in the Baltimore docu- 
ment was to the effect that the names of those indors- 
ing candidates for the federal bench should be made 
public in every instance. The House, it seems, had in- 
corporated this plank in a certain bill, and was then 
forced to sit by and see it killed by the senate com- 
mittee, of which O’Gorman was chairman. 

The crowning instance of James A. O’Gorman’s sub- 
serviency to Tammany, however—for it had all the 
raw openness of a running sore—was furnished by the 
recent New York mayoralty campaign. On the one 
side was John Purroy Mitchell, personifying the revolt 
of an outraged citizenship against the domination of a 
corrupt organization, and on the other was Edward E. 
McCall, avowed representative of Murphyism. 








Throughout that furious campaign no single word 
was uttered against the reputation of Mitchell, but not 
a day passed that the anti-Tammany papers did not 
print columns about McCall that proved his utter un- 
fitness for public trust—columns that he has never 
dared to answer by a single libel suit. 

At such a time, then, when the issues had transcended 
party lines, and were clean-cut between honesty and 
graft—not between Republicanism and Democracy— 
Senator James A. O’Gorman came forward with this 
statement: 

“T shall vote for Edward McCall. I know him to be 
a man of clean life, fine judgment, great ability and 
strong character.” 

Unmasking hypocrisy is not a pleasant task. It has 
its compulsions, however, for not only is it necessary 
that the forward movement be freed from the menace 
of false leaders, but there is always the hope that ex- 
posure, like cauterization, will work towards healing. 

The fact that James A. O’Gorman, notwithstanding 
thirty years of intimate contact with a thoroughly 
criminal organization, has never been touched by seri- 
ous scandal, argues a certain innate honesty that is 
rich in possibilities. His fault, in the last analysis, 
stands revealed as a perverted sense of loyalty—a deep 
and continued exaggeration of the “gang instinct”, 

Let him transfer his loyalty from the clan to the 
whole country, let him come to consider the United 
States as his “gang”, not any mere Murphyized Tam- 
many—and nothing is more certain than that he will 
know a richer reward and dearer appreciation than are 
in the capacity of political boss or secret backer, 





Do Bodies Fall ? 


Of course! 
Why “Of course’’? 
How do we know they do? 


Just because for two hundred years the world has been taking it for granted? 

Because scientists, generation after generation, accepted the Newtonian law of gravitation, 
does that prove that Newton and the scientists were not deceived? 

Harper’s WEEKLY does not venture to say whether Newton was right or wrong. We don’t 
know. But we do know that Newton’s law of gravitation has been challenged. 

A scientist of unquestioned standing, known on two continents, has asked Harper’s WEEKLY 
for an opportunity to PROVE THAT BODIES DO NOT FALL. His desire is to compel scien- 
tific authorities either to admit that the fall of bodies to the earth by force of attraction is an 
ILLUSION OF THE SENSES, or to prove that what they are teaching is true. Unsuccessful 
efforts, covering years, directed toward securing an investigation of his assertions have led him 
to the belief that college authorities and publishers of scientific literature desire to suppress or 


avoid an ATTACK ON NEWTON’S LAW. 


Whether this is true or not, his claim is that should 


he establish the truth of his contention, he would revolutionize the teachings of modern physics 
and place investigation and invention upon an entirely new basis. 

If we were to investigate this scientist, no doubt we would run upon numerous opinions, some 
of them from our FOREMOST AUTHORITIES, that he is a CRANK. 

We recall that Copernicus, Columbus, Franklin, Fulton, Morse, Bell, the Wrights, and some 
others, were jeered at, une time or another, as cranks; that Gallileo was locked up until he re- 
tracted his assertion that the earth rotates and that folks stick to it while it goes round. 

So we are not inclined to ridicule ideas, no matter how unorthodox they may appear to be. 

“KINERTIA”, as he calls himself, will, in several coming issues of this paper, present his 
argument, by qualitative reasoning, without the use of mathematical analysis. 

“T do not propose”, he says, “in the space allotted to me, to undertake a technical inves- 
tigation as to the cause of universal gravitation, but I hope that what I shall have to say will 
excite sufficient public interest to impel scientific authorities to wvestigate my discovery that 
bodies are not attracted to the earth, and that their apparent fall is an illusion of the senses.” 

The first article by “KINERTIA” will appear next week. 
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The New Map 


By NORMAN HAPGOOD 


Lonpon, August 10th. 
N a few months, a group of men will be sitting on a few chairs remaking the map of Europe. 
I In that gathering, it is probable the United States will be represented. If the combatants 
are exhausted without anybody’s being fully conquered, the natural course will be as in the war 
between Russia and Japan, to encourage the United States to offer her good auspices. 

How will the map be redrawn? I know how foolish prophecy is, yet I believe I can safely ven- 
ture on certain forecasts. Bismarck wanted Alsace because Alsace was necessary to Germany, but 
he did not want Lorraine because Lorraine was necessary to France; and he had no wish to afflict 
Germany with territory that might constantly give her such trouble as occurred there a few weeks 
before this war, nor had he any desire to store up in a neighboring country a permanent dislike. 

The strength of the combination against Germany has been a surprise to Germany. She did 
not expect Italy, England or Belgium to behave as they have behaved. The judgment of the Kaiser 
and other wise leaders was overborne by the kind of German we frequently meet who expresses the 
opinion that his country can annihilate France, then turn about and cripple Russia and finally in- 
vade England, incidentally, of course, making Belgium and Holland part of her extensive domain. 

To the man up a tree, however, this looks like forgetting history. When France was overrun- 
ning Europe, the other countries held on until they reduced her to reasonable strength even under 
the greatest of modern generals. They will do the same thing to Germany sooner or later if the ex- 
treme military element continues to dictate in that country. 

At the end of this war, if the Germans are successful to any degree that can reasonably be an- 
ticipated, the much talked about dismemberment of France will not occur. Holland and Belgium 
will not be annexed. 


If Great Britain, France and Russia succeed, there will be no revenge. Lorraine, perhaps, or 
Alsace, or both, will be taken back by France, but possibly in the form of an exchange for some 
colony, if a colony can be thought of which France now has which would be of more value to Ger- 
many and which is so situated that the transfer would not embarrass England. 

There will be such a settlement, in other words, as tends towards lasting peace, not by the futile 
method of attempted clipping but by the making of natural divisions. 


England favors small countries, and she will throw her influence toward making and preserving 
them. Of course, in the Balkans this is no easy problem. Should Bulgaria be given back any of the 
territory she won? Is Albania a natural independent state? What are the proper boundaries of 
Roumania? What’ should be done with Herzegovina and Bosnia? If Austria and Germany are 
severely beaten and Alsace and Lorraine are taken back by France, German Austria might. be of- 
fered to Germany. 


What then becomes of Hungary? What part shall Russia be allowed to play in the Balkans? 
These are the hardest underlying problems remaining in European political geography except Con- 


stantinople, and everybody is hoping that settlement of the control of Constantinople may be once 
again postponed. 





Lonpon, August 12th. 
JT ONDON is that centre which has 
L the widest relations with all the 
world. 

It is the financial centre and the news 
centre. It is the seat of that govern- 
ment which, at the critical moment, 
seemed likely to be able to throw a de- 
ciding weight into the scale in ten days. 
Before Sir Edward Grey declared the 
government’s position about France, 
Belgium and the channel, a change came 
over the city. The die was cast. In- 


In London 
By NORMAN HAPGOOD 


The disaster will be partly compen- 
sated for by the increased reluctance of 
the masses to be made the tool of the 
dynasties. Fear of Russia is lessened 
among the thoughtful by the belief that 
she will be a real democracy before she 
is strong enough to balance western 
Europe, and therefore not much more 
dangerous than the United States is to 
Canada or Mexico. 

Many, even among the most liberal 
minded, think Germany needs a lesson 
and would profit by defeat. Others, of 
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taken any dramatic steps during his 
long service. There is nothing in his 
record to correspond to the high lights 
in the stories of Metternich, Talley- 
rand, Bismarck, Cavour—even Glad- 
stone or Salisbury—or, I may add from 
our own history, Franklin, John Quincy 
Adams, Charles Francis Adams, Grover 
Cleveland, or Colonel Roosevelt. 

He has neither created nor seized op- 
portunities for striking acts or words. 
But he is precisely what Great Brtiain 
needs in her present situation. English- 


French troops marching through the streets of Paris to their camping ground. 


terest took the place of reflection. There 
was excitement and in the crowds some- 
times hilarity. 

Many who call this war the greatest 
calamity in history, must trace it to 
the vast fighting machines which must 
be used quickly on account of the im- 
portance of the first blow. 

Some blame Germany and some blame 
Russia. Some fear one of these coun- 
tries and some the other. The reasons 
and arguments, I shall give in later ar- 
ticles. The cooler and more balanced 
minds say that, if it had not been for 
armaments and alliances, there would 
have been time for consultation and the 
area of war would have been limited. 

The balance of power has lessened 
war about trifles but it has set the stage 
for the greatest war in history. A 
heavy blow is struck at the doctrine 
that military preparedness prevents 
war. 
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course, are all for Teuton domination. 
Among all notes, the dominant one is 
confidence in Sir Edward Grey. A few 
Liberals spoke against his policy after 
it was openly declared, but no states- 
man in so terrible a situation could 
have so independent a nation as the 
English more solidly behind him. The 
vast meeting in Trafalgar Square 
showed how the Socialists and Labor 
people feel, but their turn has not yet 
come to count much in a crisis in for- 
eign policy. After the war, it may well 
be that the present moderate Liberal 
Party will disintegrate, leaving a Tory 
Party and a Radical Party to confront 
one another. 


SIR EDWARD GREY stands out just 

now in the eyes of Europe, with the 
possible exception of the German Em- 
peror, as the most interesting single fig- 
ure in diplomacy. It is not that he has 


men know they are to expect from him 
no splendid and blazing indiscretions, 
and they desire no indiscretions, how- 
ever splendid. They expect knowledge, 
attention, thoroughness, patience, tact; 
and in the present situation of the Em- 
pire those qualities are more highly 
valued than others which would drama- 
tize more easily. 

The London papers are almost in- 
credibly partizan—partizan to the pout 
of ridicule—and yet the rejoicing that 
in this crisis Grey is in office has been 
as frank in the Tory as in the Radical 
press. 

To deal with the complicated follies 
and so-called principles of many creeds, 
races and dynasties, to remember all 
the considerations that need to be re 
membered, and to be free from aly 
theatrical temptation—there could be 
no surer man. Probably I shall mis 
quote a little poem to which Sir Edward 
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is fond of referring, as I have not seen 
the words: 
If the good were as wise as the clever, 

And the clever as kind as the good, 
This world would be very much better 

Than ever one thought that it could. 
But alas, it is seldom or never 

These two hit it off as they should, 
For the good are so harsh to the clever 

And the clever so rude to the good! 

This friendly irony of intelligence, this 
disillusioned, but by no means patron- 
izing attitude toward the human mind, 
is characteristic of a much larger num- 
ber of statesmen in Europe than it is 
with us, where intense and literal serious- 
ness expressed with unrelieved empha- 
sis is the prevailing note, 
for obvious and by no 
means necessarily regret- 
able reasons, which I 
shall not discuss at the 
present moment. 

The attitude toward 
war held by Sir Edward 
Grey, and by the similar- 
ly grave, cautious, and 
exact mind of Mr. As- 
quith, represents the pre- 
vailing elements in the 
English nation. Prevail- 
ing, I say, not majority; 
for the majority view has 
no chance to express it- 
self, through Grey, As- 
quith, or any other man. 

It can express itself 
only when labor is truly 
articulate; when the la- 
boring men of all the 
leading countries are well 
enough organized inter- 
nationally to act in unison. Before that 
time comes the women will have their 
share in making effective public opinion. 
Laboring men and all women will then 
exercise such a preliminary influence 
that it will be impossible to come near 
a great war. 

It is because government is not truly 
democratic that a situation could de- 
velop in which one man in Russia, sway- 
ing to this party or that, could decide a 
question of such moment, If such a war 


does come, there will be a rapid and 
very possibly a bitter increase in the 
radical spirit throughout the world. 
The German Kaiser has used his influ- 
ence for peace, but what a tragic farce 
it is that he should have such an in- 
fluence to use for good or ill. 

The people themselves in Servia wish 
war. So do the people in Austria. But 
in Russia, in Germany, in England, in 
smaller countries, they did not; and 
they were dragged in only because the 
mighty armaments, their nice balance, 
and the fear of destruction, forced the 
hands of the government. 

Austria passionately believes she has 








Eclaireur Conti, one of the French Army’s new giant dirigibles. 


a right to maintain and extend her un- 
wieldly, conglomerate, and self-contra- 
dictory nation, and looks upon Servia 
as interfering with the work of God. 
Servia has forced Austria twice to ex- 
tensive mobilizations and brought her 
to the verge of financal ruin. Why? 
Because Servia objects to what she 
deems an artificial and oppressive inter- 
ference with Slavic growth. It all comes 
back to the big unit in the end, and to 
the policy of force, which is all that 


makes such incoherent units possible. 

No doubt when the reign of peace is 
established, the free expression of local 
will must mean the existence of many 
small nations; and who can regret it? 
Who does not think that Holland, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, Switzerland, Nor- 
way, and Sweden present the dignified 
appearance today, and the vast empires 
uphold the banner of barbarous coer- 
sion? 

Censorship will be strict and news 
will be confined to general movements 
and results until the heavy fighting 
stage is over. That stage promises to 
be longer than in 1870, because France 
is better prepared and 
because even if beaten 
she will be inclined to 
wait for Russia to get her 
slowly moving mitlions 
into action. 

Just how such enor- 
mous armies are to be 
fed many months is one 
of the acute questions. 
For feeding them and for 
replacing the damage 
they do, we know, at 
: least, that huge debts 
-i will be incurred which 

{our grandchildren will be 
- ‘Sweating to pay off. 

How far I personally 
think we shall gain and 
how far lose I shall dis- 
cuss in some later arti- 
cle. There is no real ed- 
ucation for peace except 
peace. There is no true 
safeguard except in use- 
ful pursuits and in the ideas which come 
from them. Hence, the real glory of our 
patience in Mexico. 

Men have learned to appreciate the 
calamity of war without learning how 
to render it impossible. There were 
grave men in gloomy London. 

How little the ruling class in some of 
these kingdoms represent the millions 
who toil and wait and whose only priv- 
ilege in great affairs of state is to strug- 
gle and starve and die! 


Wilson’s Foreign Policies 


7” on a few weeks the whole 
country will be ringing with de- 

nunciation by Republican and 
Progressive orators of the omissions, 
short-comings, and failures of the Dem- 
oeratic party since it came into power 
in March, 1913. Inevitably the party 
has provided the orators with ample ma- 
terial for criticism and reproach. The 
task which the party and the President 
had set themselves was overwhelming at 
best within the party there were wide 
differences of opinion about persons and 
policies; Democrats of large experience 
It public business were but few; and 
very grave troubles in and with Mexico 
early claimed the earnest attention of 
the Administration to the comparative 
exclusion of some domestic problems of 
serous import to the business interests 
of the country, such as civil service both 
at home and in the insular possessions, 
the crippled railroads, and the indus- 


By CHARLES W. ELLIOT 


trial warfare. Nevertheless, the 
achievements of the present Adminis- 
tration are extraordinary in amount 
and remarkably significant and far- 
reaching. The principal achievements 
are contributions to sound international 
polices and conduct. 

Under the guidance of President Wil- 
son, the United States has been thor- 
oughly committed to non-intervention 
by force of arms when adventurous 
American investors in the territory of a 
foreign state are threatened with loss of 
life, liberty, or property on the foreign 
soil, or have actually suffered such 
losses. American investors had gone 
into Mexico of their own accord and at 
their own risk, because they thought 
they could make more money by apply- 
ing their inventive or constructive 
power and their capital there than they 
could at home. The disordered condi- 
tion of the country threatened losses to 


these enterprising Americans; and the 
armed intervention of the United States 
might perhaps have prevented these 
losses, or at least have avenged them. 
Influential persons, corporations, news- 
papers, and public officers urged vehem- 
ently that American troops should at 
once seize northern Mexico. President 
Wilson’s Administration declined to in- 
tervene; brought the exposed Ameri- 
cans out of Mexico in safety; helped 
the citizens of other countries to leave 
Mexico, if they desired to do so; left 
the care of aliens’ properties to Mexi- 
cans; and induced European govern- 
ments to follow the policy of the Amer- 
ican. In this patient but persistent 
process the President of the United 
States deliberately abandoned the pol- 
icy pursued for centuries by Rome and 
England in their dealings with weaker 
foreign countries. The Roman citizen 
must be safe anywhere in the Mediter- 
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ranean world. Great Britain has pur- 
sued the seizure, indemnity, and “puni- 
tive expedition’ policy down to the 
present day. No European nation has 
ever announced or acted on the policy 
of non-intervention on behalf of its en- 
dangered or injured commercial or mis- 
sionary adventurers. The American 
Republic has the honor of making first 
this great contribution to international 
peace and the progress of civilization. 

It is not the first time, however, that 
the American Government has shown its 
dislike of the prevailing indemnity pol- 
icy. The United States took part in the 
international military expedition to 
Pekin during the Boxer insurrection, and 
joined its allies in demanding heavy in- 
demnities from China; but when the 
American indemnity turned out to be 
excessive, the excess was returned to 
China. Again, when riots and disorders 
of various kinds occurred in many parts 
of China after the outbreak of the revo- 
lution of 1912 in that country, President 
Taft ordered the American minister at 
Pekin to call into Pekin all the Ameri- 
can missionaries and teachers whose 
lives were endangered, in order that no 
claims on the Chinese government for 
indemnities might be established. The 
missionaries and teachers came in with 
great reluctance; but they cordially sup- 
ported the view of the American Ad- 
ministration that occasions for indem- 
nities ought to be avoided, since the pay- 
ment of indemnities was always irri- 
tating and often unjust. These inci- 
dents were remote and the threatened 
injuries were comparatively small. The 
Wilson Administration has applied the 
doctrine of non-interventon to a dis- 
orderly next-door neighbor on whose 
territory large American interests were 
imperilled. 

The present National Administration 
has also accepted the mediation of three 
American Republics in a peaceful effort 
to reéstablish good relations between 
itself and Mexico, and to compose the 
factional fighting in that unhappy coun- 
try. This effort is in the highest de- 
gree creditable to the United States, no 
matter whether the present mediation 
be entirely successful or not. 


PRESIDENT WILSON has also suc- 

ceeded in procuring the repeal by 
Congress of the exemption of American 
coast-wise vessels from paying tolls on 
the Panama Canal, and on the simple 
ground that the national honor required 
that repeal. This achievement of Presi- 
dent Wilson by the force of his public 
speech, and of his legitimate influence on 
honorable men of all parties, has added 
to the self-respect of the American peo- 
ple, and greatly strengthened their 


future influence in international affairs. 
The present Administration has also 
supported the proposals of President 
Taft’s Administration to effect an amic- 
able settlement with the weak and dis- 
tracted Republic of Colombia, in spite 
of the protestations of some members 
of each of the three political parties 
that the United States should never ex- 
press regret for any injury it may have 
done to a neighbor—especially if the in- 
jury were inflicted in an attempt to 
benefit all mankind—and should always 
be extremely careful not to make an 
exaggerated reparation, even in cases 
where some reparation is admittedly 
due. To be sure, the new treaty with 
Colombia has not yet been ratified by 
the Senate; but it is a great credit to 
the National Administration that it laid 
such a treaty before the Senate. Taken 
together with the corresponding act of 
President Taft’s Administration, the 
proposal of this treaty should work a 
great improvement in the relations of 
the United States to the Central and 
South American Republics—relations 
which were seriously disturbed by the 
act of President Roosevelt’s Adminis- 
tration on the Isthmus of Panama. 


WO other achievements of President 
Wilson’s Administration have inter- 
national bearings of high importance— 
namely, the downward revision of the 
tariff, and the establishment of a better 
currency and banking method in the 
United States; for both these measures 
will have great efficacy in the develop- 
ment of that international trade on 
which the prosperity of the American 
manufacturing industries clearly de- 
pends. The time has long past when 
the domestic market could maintain the 
large-scale American manufactures. All 
the great national industries need broad 
developments of their foreign trade, in- 
cluding American agriculture when 
crops are abundant. For the develop- 
ment of foreign trade three things are 
necessary: (1) The abolition of duties 
on raw materials and foods; (2) the ab- 
olition of protected monopolies, those 
hot-beds of selfishness, stagnation, and 
inefficiency; and (3) the provision of 
American banking facilities, both at 
home and in foreign parts, as sound and 
flexible as those of European nations. 
The Republican Administrations for a 
dozen years past had been inquiring and 
talking about these beneficent measures. 
The present Democratic Administration 
and Congress achieved them in fourteen 
months. 

The means by which these achieve- 
ments have been accomplished are: 
frank declaration by the Administration 
of its intentions and objects; publicity 


through the press about events and per- 
sons as soon as the state of the business 
in hand permits; and direct appeals to 
the best thinking and feeling of the 
American people and its representa- 
tives. President Wilson, in particular, 
has appealed directly to the people on 
every one of the issues mentioned above, 
asking on the highest grounds, before 
Congress had taken action, for the peo- 
ple’s support. Some people believe him 
to be a reticent and mentally isolated 
person; but on every one of these policies 
he has spoken directly to the people with 
candor and energy, and with an admira- 
ble confidence in the ultimate intelligence 
and fairness of the voters. 

The fact is that President Wilson’s 
process in arriving at a decision con- 
cerning the next responsible action is 
just that of every resolute man who has 
the scientific habit of mind. While he 
is making up his mind he seeks all pos- 
sible information and various advice and 
suggestion; but after he has reached a 
deliberate conclusion, volunteered advice 
does not take much hold of him, al- 
though fresh information is always wel- 
come. He seems to possess remarkable 
powers of persuasion in inducing others 
to codperate with him in that course of 
action which seems to him wise; but 
this is persuasion and not the imposition 
of his: opinions. 


HESE are great services to the Re- 
public, and they are accomplished 
facts. To be sure, the political critic or 
opponent of the Administration may 
easily say: Yes, President Wilson has 
kept the United States out of a war 
with Mexico, but with how much less 
trouble and expense he could have 
accomplished that desirable result if 
he had recognized Huerta. Or he 
may say: Can anyone suppose that 
such disorderly and hopeless govern- 
ment as that of Mexico can can 
tinue to exist indefinitely on_ the 
southern border of the United States? 
It is well that war is now postponed; 
but it must come. Or the critic may 
say: How trivial as pretext for armed 
invasion was the flag incident at Tam- 
pico, how rash and how inconsistent was 
the forcible seizure of Vera Cruz, how 
unstable was the conduct of the Wash- 
ington Administration about the em- 
bargo on munitions of war! To all 
such queries, speculations, and anticipa- 
tions of evil, the Administration and the 
Democratic party may confidently re 
ply: The accomplished facts speak for 
themselves; they are all very good, and 
they prophesy more public good in the 
future, for they will promote peace, 
good will, and mutually helpful inter- 
course among the nations. 


(Note: On July 13th, I mailed the above article from Asticou, Maine, to a friend in Massachusetts, with the 
request that he would cause it to be published at his discretion. On account of the absence of this friend from his 
summer home, the article did not reach Harrer’s WEEKLY for more than a fortnight; and there was then some 


delay in communicating with me. 


in or additions to the article, because of the extraordinary events in Europe since the article was written. 


August 6th, I mailed to Harper’s WEEKLY the following postscript. C.WE.) 


Postscript: The sudden invasion of Servia by Austria, and of Luxembourg, Belgium, France and Russian 
Poland by Germany, without formal declaration of war, and in great force, has proved conclusively that those 
two military powers are capable of using the armies they always hold in complete readiness to attack any one of 
their neighbors without reason or excuse. The peace of the civilized world has been broken by them in the most 
wanton manner; and the commerce of the world is suddenly interrupted, in utter disregard of the interests and wel- 


fare of other nations. 


On August 5th, Harper’s Wreekty asked me if I wished to make any changes 


On 


Compare these actions of two great military monarchies with the actions of the United States towards Mexico 
during the past sixteen months. Every American and every republican has a right to be proud of the contrast, and 
to anticipate with joy that great gains for human rights and welfare will come in time out of this demonstration 
of the superiority of democratic institutions as regards public morality and international good will. 
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* an interview just before 
“Germany issued an ulti- 


on“ 


Italy’s Peril 


An Interview With Guisseppe Garibaldi 


TALY will not ong 
remain neutral. 
She cannot.” That 

statement was made to 

me by Guiseppe Gari- 
baldi, grandson of the 
creat Italian patriot, in 


ee 


matum to Italy. 

“Ttaly will fight for 
France”, he continued. 
“Her alliance with Prus- 
sit was made for defen- 
sive purposes solely, a 
political expedient. It 
does not represent the 
will of the Italian people. 
My people cannot be 
forced to fight for Prus- 
sia. The spirit of 1860 
is still in them. Even if 
the King were to make 
so great a mistake as to 
take up arms for our en- 
emy, he would find him- 
self without following. 
Our interests and sym- 
pathies are with the Slavs. They 
are our brothers. Every law of self 
preservation is against our strengthen- 
ing the power of the Teutons. Should 
they come down to the Mediterranean, 
we must leave. There will be nothing 
left but emigration to you here in 
America. 

“This is no longer a struggle for na- 
tional life. It is the beginning of a 
struggle for the life of the races—the 
Teuton against the Slav and the Latin. 
For her life, Austria, backed by Ger- 
many, must expand. For ours, we must 
see that the independence of the Sla- 
vonic states is preserved and that Ger- 
many does not reach the Mediterranean. 
When events make it impossible for us 
to longer preserve our neutrality, we 
must fight against, not with her. 

“You will return to Italy?”, Gari- 
baldi was asked. 

“Yes”, he answered; “I am ready to 
leave immediately. Hundreds of my 
countrymen come to me, or write me 
daily for instruction. They are group- 
ing themselves in local companies, or 
committees, so that when the call 
comes, it will not find them unpre- 
pared.” 

We sat at an open window, overlook- 
ing a quiet park. Below us went on the 
uninterrupted activities of the city 
street, men hurrying to their work, 


ee 


* women on pleasure bent; two little girls 


in white laughed and tossed a ball. In 
the far distance a newsboy cried “Ex- 
tra! Extra!” It was the one faint re- 
minder of an almost unbelievable fact, 
that on the other side of the earth raged 
& war of races which seems destined to 
Wipe out nations: and change the map 
of the world. 

More unbelievable still, this slim 
young man who talked to me with the 
clear, persuasive voice that must have 
come to him from his grandfather, 
burned with desire for the conflict and 
had made his plans to lead into battle 
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By AMINTA THURSTON 














Guiseppe Garibaldi. 


those of his countrymen who would an- 
swer the call of a Garabaldi. 

He told me that his grandfather had 
foreseen that just such a situation must 
arise; the struggle of the Teutons to 
gain a fodting on the Mediterranean 
was inevitable, so the great Garibaldi 
had left as a sacred charge on his fam- 
ily that they prepare themselves to lead 
Italy in her resistance whenever the 
need should come for this service. The 
obligation has been the motor force in 
the life of Ricciotti, Garibaldi’s son, as 
it has also been the reason of every 
move in the roving life of Peppino, the 
grandson. 

“When and where did you first see 
military service?”, I questioned him. 

“In 1897 my father held a command 
with the Greeks in the Graeco-Turkish 
War, and I served under him. I was 
eighteen years of age.” 

“Then, after going back to Italy to 
complete my examination, I started out 
to see the world. First I went to 
Buenos Aires, where I followed my pro- 
fession as an engineer. In 1901 I fought 
in the Boer War. At its com- 
pletion I traveled into the interior 
of Africa. For nine months I did 
not see the face of a white man. 
Finally I returned to: Cape Town and 
there, seated at a cafe, I read of the 
revolution that had been organized 
against Castro, president of Venezuela. 
I was familiar with the history of Cas- 
tro, and this knowledge induced me to 
join the revolutionary forces fighting 
against him. We were seven months in 
the field, and at the end of that time 
we were defeated and I was imprisoned 
in an old fortress. For the next six 
months I was chained to a wall. I then 
escaped and went to Marinilla, a sea- 
coast town of Italy, to recuperate. 

“A few months later I was sent by 
our Minister of Foreign Affairs to ar- 
range in London for an expedition of 
Italian emigrants to Australia. These 


™ arrangements were satis- 
factorily completed, and 
I was sent in 1907 to look 
into the conditions of 
living for our country- 
men working on the Pan- 
ama Canal. I held this 
government commission 
for some months and at 
the end of that time, un- 
der Colonel Goethals, I 
became Agent of Foreign 
Labor. This was my 
title but my work was to 
settle all labor troubles 
and disputes. In 1909 I 
went to California, and 
soon after as Chief of 
Staff to Madero I was 
fighting with the revolu- 
tionary forces in Mexico. 
There I remained until 
Madero was made presi- 
dent. 

“Tn 1912 I was recalled 
‘rom Paris to fight against 
Pascale Oroso. As a Fed- 
eral General under Presi- 
dent Madero I fought for the first time, 
an officer in a regular army. In Novem- 
ber of that same year my father cabled 
me to join him in Greece. There, in 
command of a volunteer brigade, I 
fought in the Siege of Janina. 

“The Greeks were still fighting with 
Turkey. It was before the unfortu- 
nate trouble between the Balkan states. 
I was again called to Mexico by the 
threatening danger to Madero, but his 
assassination occurred a few days be- 
fore I reached Mexico City. Since then 
I have led a very peaceful life here in 
the United States. I have not fought 
in these various countries for the love 
of fighting. It has been to prepare my- 
self for what I believe must come. And 
always I have fought on the side of the 
oppressed.” 

The last century is richer not only 
for the wider liberty that followed the 
military successes of Garibaldi, but also 
for the record of the ideal romance of 
the man’s life. Rewards and penalties 
were alike matters of indifference to 
him in the pursuance of his plans. 

Something of this I found in the sec- 
ond Guiseppe Garibaldi. Indeed, ex- 
cept for the change in names and dates, 
one could almost fancy it was the his- 
tory of the first Garibaldi that was be- 
ing retold. 

“TI have never accepted money, con- 
cessions or benefits of any kind for my 
services”, was his answer to one of my 
questions, “for my countrymen must 
find my record clean. What I have 
done has been in preparation for what 
I hope to do for Italy. She will have 
need of soldiers, and I am a practical 
soldier. I know the methods of the 
bushman of Africa as I do those of 
modern civilized warfare.” 

“Germany issues an ultimatum to 
Italy!” sang out the newsboy in the 
street, and I looked at the light that 
sprang into the eyes of Peppino Gari- 
baldi and wondered. 
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By OLIVER HERFORD 






































THE NEW ADVERTISING 


Suggested by motor car ad in the Saturday Evening Post 


See Saw Margory Daw Wasn’t she a fearless flier, 
Sold her clothes to buy a car. To drive a car without attire. 


THE CINEOMATIKISS 


PHILADELPHIA—Mrs. Cyrus Niver, only woman 
member of the new State moving picture censor- 
ship board, has decided after several weeks spent 
here in passing upon many reels of love drama 
films that one yard is long enough for any kiss. 

She issued an ultimatum, after watching an em- 
brace occupying five yards of film, that four yards 
should be eliminated, and that the young people 
should be torn from each other after thirty-six 
seconds of osculation. 





_— wedding bells made gladsome peal 
For Fannie Film and Robert Reel 
And Hymen’s torch burned fierce and strong 
Each kiss was forty five feet long. 


As time wore on, and Hymen’s flame 
With every moon less less fierce became, 
The measure of their kisses fleet 

Was something less than fourteen feet. 


Ere long there came a doleful day 
When Cupid’s torch was burned away 
And Kisses (only meant for show) 
Were scarce at half a yard or so. 


And so the dwindling caress , 
Grew less, and less, and less, and less, 
Till now, their kisses are so small 
They do not register at all. 
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N less than 
a week the 
machinery 

sf the world’s 
fnancial inter- 
course has 
come to a dead 
stop, complete- 
ly paralyzed. 
In a sense we 
are back in the 
Middle Ages, 
with the pro- 
zress of a thou- 
sand years & 
alean wipe off. Sweeping across the 
Atlantic an economic cyclone has smote 
with full violence upon the American 
banking and business structure. Our 
task has not been like that of stopping 
a panic, of which we have had many. 
There was no precedent, no parallel. 
Considering what it has had to meet, 
this country has withstood the shock 
with splendid fortitude. 

To understand and explain all the 
financial and business events of the last 
week in this country is no light under- 
taking. Even the greatest leaders fear 
to make predictions. To the ordinary 
citizen the pages upon pages of news- 
paper reports are confusing in the ex- 
treme. The Stock Exchange is closed, 
foreign trade and exchange demoralized, 
clearing house certificates issued, a bil- 
lion dollars of emergency currency au- 
thorized, savings banks putting into 
effect a sixty day clause, and gold ex- 
ports apparently both going and com- 
ing back. What does it all mean? 

There is only one really vital point 
of immediate national importance, the 
stoppage of our foreign trade, which at 
this writing resolves itself into a ques- 
tion of safe shipping. This country has 
four billion three hundred million dol- 
lars of foreign trade a year. The rami- 
fications of such a business are almost 
beyond the powers of comprehension. 
Stop it for a month or two and the con- 
sequences would be vast indeed. 

Now there is room for difference of 
opinion as to Europe’s ability to finance 
itself through a relatively long general 
war, say a half year or even a year. 
Assume that it is possible, there is no 
assumption that Europe ean get along 
without our products. Indeed, at this 
Writing there are seventy million bushels 
of wheat stored up in our ports and on 
our railroads waiting for shipment. But 
it is not grain alone. Two months’ 
blockade of cotton exports means a loss 
to exporters of $150,000,000. In the 
Civil War 485,343 persons in the 
Manchester district of England were 
supported by ch ~+v because no cotton 
could be had irom Anerica to spin. Al- 
teady several of our great copper and 
. ol smelters have had to shut down 
because of the blockade. Hundreds of 
other industries will be similarly af- 
fected if the condition lasts. As to im- 
Ports, customs receipts would. fall off to 
“Serious extent with any extended stop- 
page of shipping, and scores of indus- 
tres dependent upon luxuries or the 
finer arts would be perhaps irreparably 
damaged. Imports from Germany are 
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Depositors waiting in line to withdraw their savings from a German bank in New York. 


close to $200,000,000, and these will 
probably be stopped even if the $432,- 
000,000 from England and France con- 
tinues. 

Moratoria have been declared in Eng- 
land and France, and no doubt in other 
Continental countries. A moratorium is 
a Government edict which legalizes the 
withholding of payments of debts, even 
of house rents in France. But while 
such strictly financial measures play 
their part, the main reason that foreign 
trade has stopped is the fear that ear- 
goes will be seized. The whole machin- 
ery of exchange has broken down be- 
cause there is not safe transport on the 
high seas. There are no neutral ships, 
and many products even in neutral ships 
are contraband of war. The entrance 
of England into the contest is thus of 
great moment, for if its money can open 
safe channels of ‘shipping by clearing 
the seas of German warships, we can 
then send our products to England, 
France, Russia, Holland, Belgium, in- 
deed to almost all nations but Germany 
and Austria. 

Already ways and means are being 
found. Ordinarily exporters do not 
lemand payment in advance. Business 
is not done that way. But with the 
practical severance of all international 
financial relations a different method is 
necessary. Already the French Gov- 
ernment has deposited $5,000,000 with 
the Paris branch of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
against which credit we will ship grain 
as soon as the seas are safe. For a time 
at least bankers in this country will in- 
sist upon payment in advance. Ordi- 
narily England, France and Germany 
import about 250,000,000 bushels of 
wheat a year from this country, Russia, 
Canada and India. President Marcy of 
the Armour Grain Co. says we have 
300,000,000 bushels to spare this year, 
so it is easy to see how necessary for 
both continents is the reéstablishment 
of shipping relations. 


How the Banks Have 
Aided 


EXT in importance perhaps to the 
foreign trade blockade is the bank- 

ing situation. Banking is done chiefly on 
credit; that is, there is something like 
three or four billions of actual money 
in this country to perhaps twenty bil- 
lions of bank deposits. Banks are safe 


and solvent only as long as people do 
not become frightened and demand their 
Modern busi- 
1ational and international, 


deposits back in cash. 
ness, both 





not be 
transacted on 


could 


money alone. 
Credit is abso- 
lutely essential. 

With a busi- 
ness earth- 
quake in 
Europe, it be- 
hooved the 
bankers and 
Government of 
this country to 
act quickly. 
This they cer- 
tainly did. In the panic of 1907 all the 
damage had been done before the bank- 
ers took effective action. This time 
every conceivable protective measure 
had been taken before there was any 
domestic financial damage. The differ- 
ences of opinion and the prejudices 
which separates business and _ politics, 
were absolutely forgotten in the last 
week,*and Government and business co- 
operated in the most friendly manner, 
which may be of permanent advantage 
to the country long after the European 
war is 'over. 

In New York and other large cities 
the banks promptly went on a clearing 
house basis for settlements. This 
means that banks settle differences 
among one another ‘not by the payment 
of gold, or its equivalent, but by certifi- 
cates issued against notes, bills, drafts, 
or what is generally known as commer- 
cial paper, held by the banks as assets, 
that is, against the loans they make. 
By August 4th, the Treasury Depart- 
ment had shipped to banks in New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
San Francisco, Boston, Philadelphia and 
other large cities $100,000,000 of emer- 
gency notes. There is $500,000,000 of 
this currency printed, and Congress 
quickly passed an amendment to the 
emergency currency act which will soon 
make it possible for the banks to issue 
at least one billion of this new kind of 
money, which is nothing more or less 
than bank notes put out against mu- 
nicipal and corporation bonds. Of 
course these clearing house certificates 
and emergency bank notes are carefully 
scrutinized by proper authorities to see 
that no worthless paper is placed as 
security for them, and they are taxed at 
se high a rate that no bank uses them 
after the necessity has ceased. 

Nothing could be simpler than the 
result of emitting this vast mass of cer- 
tificeates and bank notes. The banks 
will not have to use gold in payment 
to one another or to the public. Emer- 
gency bank notes look just like other 
bank notes and the public will be given 
them by the banks instead of gold. Thus 
the immense gold reserves of this coun- 
try will remain in the banks to keep 
them solvent and strong. In this way 
too it will be easier to keep the gold 
from going to Europe. 

Such embarrassment as exists in New 
York and other eastern cities is due en- 
tirely to their close relation to Europe. 
The West is a point of far more strength 
and confidence now than it was in 1907. 
The panic of that year was really due 
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More than ten thousand French men and women on shipboard and ashore sang the “Marseillaise” as the French linet 
La Loraine steamed out of New York harbor recently, with 1400 passengers, including 600 reservists. 


to withdrawals of reserves from New 
York City by western and southern 
banks. As yet there has been no such 
rush to withdraw money as took place 
in 1907, although of course in the long 
run the West and South will suffer from 
a stoppage of exports. 

Savings banks carry even less actual 
money against their deposits than or- 
dinary banks of discount. The savings 
bank invests its deposits in bonds, mort- 
gages, and perhaps stocks. Many of its 
depositors are ignorant and _ easily 
frightened. Thus savings institutions in 
New York, Chicago and other cities in- 
voked the sixty day clause, which is a 
legal provision for making the depositor 
give sixty days previous notice of the 
withdrawal of any but a small sum. In 
this way the banks are not required to 
sell their investments when such liqui- 
dation is most difficult. For, indirectly, 
the savings bank does business on credit, 
just as much as the bank of discount. 
It. is just as impossible to sell all securi- 
ties at once and convert them into cash 
as it is to convert all bank loans into 
cash. 


Why the Stock Exchange 
Closed 
HE world’s stock of gold, used for 
monetary purposes, is about seven 


billions. There are two and a half bil- 
lions of silver and three and a half of 


uncovered paper—in all not more than 


thirteen or fourteen billions of money. 
The world’s securities total not less than 


one hundred and fifty five billions. The 
ratio of legal tender money to securi- 
ties, about one to seven in 1870, is now 
about one to twenty. 

These figures have great significance. 
In the Franco-Prussian War, and even 
less in the Napoleonic wars, did nations 
have to stagger under the stupendous 
burden of keeping liquid their fixed in- 
vestments in the form of securities. 
Actual production of consumable com- 
modities might be put in jeopardy, but 
nations did not have to make frantic 
efforts to convert into gold, or other 
ready money, in the course of a few 
days or weeks, the titles to fixed capital 
accumulated for permanent investment 
in the property of other nations over a 
period of one or two entire generations. 

If the reader will fix his mind on this 
terrific problem, new to the world’s his- 
tory, he will see that if the New York 
Stock Exchange had remained open, 
this country not only would have been 
drained of every dollar of gold, but 
falling prices would have bankrupted 
brokers and banks in wholesale fashion. 
The great stock market business is 
transacted on money loaned by banks. 
Ii prices had gone tumbling, as they 
must under the load of Europe’s efforts 
to sell several billion dollars of securi- 
ties, American bank loans could not have 
remained of any value. 

So the New York Stock Exchange, 
with about forty others in the civilized 
world, decided to close, and no efforts 
are being made to convert securities 
into cash, there being only one dollar of 


the latter to twenty of the former. 
Securities must stay fixed rather than 
liquid. In the last few days before the 
Exchange closed, Europe dumped upon 
it perhaps $50,000,000 of American 
stocks. The Olympic, which arrived on 
August 5th, carried from $15,000,000 to 
$25,000,000 of these stocks, which were 
promptly taken up and paid for. Once 
all the recently liquidated shares are 
delivered and paid for, we will be ina 
far better position to dictate financial 
terms with foreign nations. 

When will the Stock Exchange open? 
No man can say at this time. It will 
not open until conditions have vastly 
improved. There will be thousands of 
orders to buy stocks from those who are 
looking for bargains, although any pur- 
chasing power this country may possess 
will be sadly needed to offset the possi- 
bility of a state close to bankruptcy on 
the part of Europe. 

Further prediction at this time 3 
futile. Many American industries will 
be injured or perhaps destroyed. Vast 
numbers of men will be thrown out of 
employment. European war has already 
worked and will continue to work fun- 
damental changes in the world’s industry 
and commerce. This will mean a long 
strain and a painful economic adjust- 
ment in which this country cannot fail 
to suffer. Whether ultimate advantages 
beyond anything the mind can at pres 
ent grasp will accrue to the one import- 
ant peaceful nation from the world’ 
greatest slaughter, is for the future. 

August 6th. 
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With Carranza 


By ALLENE TUPPER WILKES 


at an early hour. This morning 

I was called extra early, packed 
and breakfasted with Father and was 
at the station a good hour before the 
train left. To be as prompt here as 
one is at home is just a waste of time. 
No one does anything on the minute. 
Why should they? 

Finally, when I had talked to all the 
women selling food and flowers and had 
taken pictures of the guard of soldiers 
and was beginning to wonder if we could 
go back to the hotel and finish the 
breakfast we had hurried through, Gen- 
eral Carranza arrived. With him were 
his staff, General Angeles, Governor 
Mayporena, Sr. Espanosa, Captain 
Selanas and about a dozen others whom 
I didn’t know. Then we were off very 
quickly. 

The trip kad been arranged in such 
a hurry they had to take any coaches 
they could get. There was a freight 
caboose for us, a second class coach for 
the soldiers, and a cattle car filled with 
horses and mules. When the caboose 
became too warm for comfort, and it did 
very soon, we went into the second 
class car with the soldiers. They re- 
tired, two deep, to the front end, and 
left us about half of the coach. Such 
a strange place as it was. The seats 
had no backs, they were really straight 
benches made of slats of wood. It is 
very tiring to sit up without a back for 
about twelve hours, but that’s what we 
did. General Carranza apologized for 
the discomfort of the coach, but told 
me I was going on a true Constitutional 
journey. 

After I had been introduced to every- 
one, and we had been polite all around 
for about two hours, he asked me if I 
would like to have a little lunch. I had 
been told that it was impolite to refuse 
anything, so I said “Yes”. One seat was 
turned into a table by the simple meth- 
od of spreading over it a piece of paper, 
on which was placed French bread, 
sliced dried sausage and ham. We had 
wine, too, red and white. It was just 
like a reguiar picnic, for there were 
gaily flowered paper napkins. As there 
Was no water, we licked our fingers and 
brushed off the crumbs, and I sat down 


On: journeys seem always to begin 
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to have a serious conversation with 
General Carranza. 

He told me of his past life, and of 
his hopes for peace and the estab- 
lishment of a permanent Constitu- 
tional government in Mexico. He 
believed that not in a centralized 
military control but in certain need- 
ed reforms will the permanent quiet- 
ude of his people be effected. Taxes 
should be based on the true value of 
property, so that the small land 
holder and retail merchant will not, 
as now, bear an unjust proportion 
of municipal and federal expense. 
There should be a fairer division of 
land, and this he thinks will be helped 
by the increase of taxes on large hold- 
ings of uncultivated property. The 
right to vote according to conviction 
should not only be allowed but 
should be encouraged. A greater 
number of schools are planned, par- 
ticularly those teaching manual train- 
ing and agriculture. 

General Carranza is of the coun- 
try—a ranchman— whose position 
corresponds very much to that of a 
Southern planter before the war, or 
to that of our ranch owners in the 
Western states. He wished at one 
time to become a lawyer, but trouble 
with his eyes compelled him to give 
up his studies and he went back to his 
work in his ranch. Then he was elected 
Mayor of Cuatre Cienegas in the State 
of Coahuila, and later he was sent to 
Mexico City as a senator from this 
state. He was from the beginning what 
we would call a reformer, and his ideas 
at various times got him into trouble 
with the Diaz government. 

He resigned his oflice as Mayor be- 
cause he could not administer what he 
believed common justice under the man 
who was then Military Governor of 
Coahuila. Later he led a demonstra- 
tion against this man, who after many 
ecmplaints from the people was _ re- 
moved from office by Perfirio Diaz. Still 
later, Carranza was Acting Governor 
for a few months while the Governor 
was out of the state. He fought in the 


revolution with Madero, and as about 
90 per cent of the people of Coahuila 
were in sympathy with the Madero 


Gen. Carranza, Mrs. Wilkes and her father, on the rear of the caboose of the military train that carried them back to 
Nogaies, A group of Mexican women at one of the wayside stations presenting General Carranza with a home-made flag 





policy, he was elected Governor of Coa- 
huila when peace was restored and a 
Constitutional election was held for 
governors through Mexico. He held 
this office when news came of the assas- 
sination of President Madero. 

The State of Coahuila refused to rec- 
ognize Huerta as President and the 
state senate empowered Governor Car- 
ranza to raise troops to resist him. 
Soon the State of Sonora did the same 
thing, and it was from this small be- 
ginning with the soldiers of two states, 
without ammunition or outside recogni- 
tion, that the Constitutionalists of this 
part of the country began their fight. 

“You understand now”, General Car- 
ranza very gravely explained to me, 
“why we consider that not we, but they, 
our enemies, are rebels, since we repre- 
sent all the Constitutional government 
that existed after our President was as- 
sassinated.” 
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Much of this I have read before, but 
it was far better hearing it from him 
and being able “to talk back”, and to 
ask questions. After about an hour we 
were interrupted by a stop at a little 
station. I stepped out to get a breath 
of air and there was one of the most 
pathetic sights I have ever seen: A line 
ot soldiers drawn up, not more than 
fourteen of them, mounted on all sizes 
and colors of horses, no uniforms, but 
soft hats with a narrow green band, and 
with guns of all makes and kinds. In 
front of them were twenty or thirty 
women and children. The oldest of 
these people, a very old woman, had a 
bamboo pole on top of which fluttered 
a home-made paper flag—green, white 
and red. They weren’t making any 
noise, just standing silently out there in 
the sun. When I came out the woman 
asked if they might see Carranza. I 
ran back and got him and he came out 
and spoke to them. 


Next week Mrs. Wilkes 


How they woke up then! They chat- 
tered and laughed, shaking hands and 
crowding to the step of the car. Even 
the soldiers stopped looking so glum. 
One of them was so very small, I asked 
him his age, and he told me fourteen 
years. 

That was only the beginning of our 
stops, though the others were at larger 
places and crowds came down to the 
train. There were speeches by the im- 
portant men of the towns, orchestras 
playing everywhere, and shouts of “Viva 
Carranza! Los Constitutionalists!”’ 

The women seemed to think it a great 
joke that I was on the train. They 
laughed and waved their hands at me 
when they saw me at the window, put 
their arms around me when I got off 
the train. Some of them—the young 
girls—were very pretty. They were 
animated, but rather shy, and there 
were lots of soft glances from under 
Icng lashes, and much blushing when 


will tell of an interview with General Blanco. 


they talked to the young officers. They 
seemed to love Carranza and crowded 
around him. At one station they came 
on to the train, their hands filled with 
posteard pictures of him. They wanted 
his name written on all of them, and he 
wrote it. Autograph hunters down 
here! Everywhere we stopped we got 
off and ate—five lunches that one day. 
With the whole population of the town 
standing around to see that we enjoyed 
what was put before us, we couldn't 
well refuse anything. We gathered quite 
a lot of flowers, too: huge, tight bou- 
quets of roses, tube-roses and chysan- 
themums presented to us with pretty 
speeches. All of the racks in the car 
that were not filled with the soldiers’ 
rifles held flowers by the time we 
reached Nogales; that was about eight 
o'clock tonight. And though I am very 
tired, I am much too excited to sleep, 
so I have written it all down while it is 
fresh in my mind. 


A confusion of cut-lines occurred in previous installments of Mrs. Wilkes’ journal. “A type of Constitu- 
tionalist Cavalryman” should read “A Rurale” ; “Municipal Palace at Hermosillo” should read “Cathedral at 


Hermosillo”’. 


Hearst-Made 


War 


News 


The spirit of ISAAC RUSSELL’S article, “HEARST-MADE WAR NEWS”, did not die with 


publication. 


The Reporter 


United States Senate, July 30, 1914. 
Editor of Harper’s WEEKLY: 

N these days of instant communica- 
tion, which enable the press without 
delay to secure and publish occur- 

rences in every part of the world, ac- 
curacy and truth are indispensable, both 
to the good name of journalism and to 
the well-being of the public. True in- 
terpretation, although tame and unwel- 
come, should never give way to that 
which is false or speculative, however 
great the temptation to temporarily re- 
sort to it. 

The journalist who deviates from this 
rugged path of procedure may invoke 
transient success, especially if his state- 
ments or conjectures should be vindi- 
cated by subsequent events, but he will 
inevitably invite, as he deserves, the 
contempt of the reading public. 

Since the press is both the dissemina- 
tor of news and the moulder of public 
opinion, those who control it should es- 
tablish and maintain standards of the 
sternest and most ethical character, and 
permit no influence, however strong, to 
tarnish or violate them. Apart from its 
obvious necessity, such conduct would 
prove infectious and display itself in 
other departments of public life. It 
would limit, if not remove, the impulse 
to furnish false or colored information 
and greatly strengthen the movement 
now clearly visible, toward a ~broader 
public morality. 

Speaking from my personal experience 
with newspaper men, I am convinced 
that the standard which I suggest is 
the prevailing one, and dishonored only 
in the breach. 

I have been in contact with journal- 


ists and reporters quite frequently dur- 
ing the past forty years, during which 
time my confidence was never misplaced 
but once. The much abused reporter, 
in my opinion, is honest, honorable and 
discreet. His word is his bond and may 
be taken as such without hesitation. 
Many of the sins laid at his door are 
committed by those who rank him in 
authority, and the fact that he bears 
them vicariously and in silence, is not 
the least of his virtues. 
Very sincerely yours, 
C. 8S. THomas. 


Poisoned Wells 


Ossining, July 28, 1914. 
Editor of Harper’s WEEKLY: 

T is to be trusted that your discus- 
sion of “tainted news” will not stop 
with the publication of Isaac Rus- 

sell’s article on the Roscoe Mitchell 
ease. Sooner or later this problem of 
an honest, believable press will have to 
be settled, so why not sooner? 

Each day sees the people more and 
more dependent upon the printed word 
for the information on which public 
opinion is based. The crime of which 
corrupt publishers and venal reporters 
are guilty is that of poisoning the wells. 

It is questionable, however, whether 
there is present remedy in “some public 
body”, vested with supervisory powers, 
for how can good results be expected to 
flow from a court or commission when 
the newsgathering profession itself is all 
at sea with regard to the proper and 
necessary procedure? 

Lawyers, doctors, architects, clergy— 
all have their local state, national and 
even international associations, but 
journalism has its sole expression in 


The story of ROSCOE MITCHELL, the Hearst reporter at the Niagara Peace Con- 
ference who refused to become a party to a campaign of lies, is exerting its influence. Letters of 
congratulation and encouragement are reaching Harper’s WEEKLY from widely scattered sources. 
We think that the following letters, one from United States Senator CHARLES S. THOMAS of Col- 
orado, the other from GEORGE CREEL, are particularly significant. 


hodge-podge press clubs that are as bar- 
ren of constructive ideals as the card 
tables about which they centre. 

What is more to the point than a 
national conference of men who are ae- 
tively engaged in the making of news- 
papers and magazines—an authoritative 
gathering for the crystallization of 
opinion along ethical lines? Would it 
not be well to dctermine our own de 
mands 4nd desires before asking the out- 
side aid that might be given by federal 
or statutory law? 

The time was never so ripe. Even as 
Mr. Mitchell resigned because he would 
not lend himself to the manufacture of 
lies, so have these last few years seen 
scores of other reporters quit positions 
that could no longer be held without the 
sacrifice of self respect. Individual 
standards are higher today than evet 
before, and not the least significant fea- 
ture of the great forward movement i8 
the average newspaper man’s apprecit- 
tion of his power and responsibilities. 

Let these fast-springing ideals be given 
shape and direction. Where is the line 
to be drawn between loyalty and Hee 
sianism? What may the publisher de 
mand properly of reporters, and how 
far may the reporter fling the outposts 
of his own inviolable honesty? 

These are not questions that may be 
decided by others than ourselves. It 8 
up to the newspaper men to decide and 
announce a code of ethics for the wi 
and wholesome government of the pl 
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Different Manager 


By BILLY EVANS 


HE American League this year has 
one manager who is somewhat 
different—Mr. Branch Rickey of 

St. Louis. Incidentally St. Louis is the 
only club that has two managers. Mr. 
Rickey does not believe in Sunday base- 
ball. On Sundays, Jimmy Austin, the 
peppery third base man, pilots the 
team. On all other days Mr. Austin is 
content with the title of Captain. 

The Philadelphia team is never with- 
out the services of Connie Mack. Per- 
haps that is one good reason why the 
club is always in the running. He sits 
on the bench, and never makes any 
demonstration that would cause the 
umpire to chase him from the field, and 
follow it up by a recommendation of 
suspension. Branch Rickey differs from 
the Athletic’s manager in that he does 
not quietly sit on the bench. On the 
contrary he is a bundle of nerves. He 
is here, there, and everywhere, offering 
encouragement, handing out advice, or 
pointing out mistakes that have cropped 
out. He often holds conversation with 
the umpire on the playing field, when 
decisions do not go his way, but he is 
very choice with his language. As a 
tule an umpire has about as little ex- 
cuse for putting Rickey off the field as 
he has for banishing Connie Mack. 

Instead of going after the umpire 
hammer and tongs over the disputed 
play, he is more liable to express him- 
self in this manner: 

“Mr. Umpire, you were wrong. The 
third baseman hasn’t touched my player 
yet. You had a bad angle on the play. 
If you had been standing where I was, 
you would never have called the play 
as you did. It was only natural that 
my player should kick. He was in the 
right, and when you put him out of 


The Somewhat 


the game you made another mistake. 
He had a kick coming.” Every now 
and then he will add a little zest to 
his kick by slipping in a few words, 
which makes the umpire go to the 
dictionary that evening, if he is anx- 
ious to know just what the manager 
of the Brown’s was driving at. 

Branch Rickey is a manager with 
many theories. When he assumed 
charge of the St. Louis club, he was 
not treated very seriously by the 
critics. He had no managerial ex- 
perience. His leadership had previously 
been confined to directing college teams. 
For a number of years he acted as coach 
for the University of Michigan baseball 
team. His aspirations as a big league 
manager were treated more in the light 
of a joke. It was believed he would do 
what many other St. Louis managers 
had done, keep the Browns in last place. 
The showing of the Browns therefore 
has been a huge surprise to every one 
connected with or interested in the 
game. 

For years St. Louis has battled for 
the cellar championship in the American 
League. When Rickey assumed the 
management of the club, he didn’t try 
to impress his players with pennant 
possibilities, but merely fired them with 
a desire to keep as far as possible from 
last place. When the Browns were in 
second place at one stage of the present 
campaign, none of the players so re- 
ferred to their standing in the league 
race. They spoke of their position as 
seventh from last place. 

One of Rickeys pet rules is that his 
players run out every hit, even though 
the chances are a million to one that 
the player will be retired. Every fan 
has seen some player loaf on his way 


Branch Rickey 


to first, after hitting a fly’ball. Every 
now and then the ball is muffed, but 
the player, because of his loafing tactics, 
must be content with first base, where- 
as had he ran his fastest, he would have 
reached second and possibly third. Just 
to illustrate this point: In a recent 
game with two down, one of the St. 
Louis players hit a high fly to short 
right field. It was the easiest kind of a 
chance, but the batsman did not give 
that fact the slightest consideration; he 
ran around the bases at his fastest 
speed. The ball was dropped as the 
runner was midway between second and 
third. The fielder recovered the ball 
and made a great throw, but the runner 
was declared safe on a close decision. 
A moment later he scored on an error 
oi the short stop. That run decided the 
game. 

Rickey never calls a player down on 
the field. There is nothing quite so em- 
barrassing to a player as to be censured 
before a big crowd. He either brings 
the point up at the daily conference 
held by the team, or talks the play over 
in person with the athlete who has 
erred. Another one of Rickey’s theo- 
ries is to shield his player by taking the 
blame whenever possible, 


Balls and Strikes 


NTERESTING facts often are to be 
found in cold figures. For instance, 
at the end of mid-season, 1914, the 

Detroits led the American League in 
double figure plays with 71; the Boston 
led the National League with 73; the 
Kansas City team led the Federal League 
with 75. Here is the point of interest: 
A big majority of double plays revolve 
around second base. That point is their 
Pivot. This is true of all clubs. In a 
measure the number of double plays 
made is a matter of opportunity, but 
that evens itself up to a great extent, 
and the determining influence in beget- 
ting the most double plays isn’t so much 
*pportunity as quickness, first, and co- 
operation, next, on the part of and be- 
tween the second baseman and short- 


By W. B. HANNA 


stop. The figures, therefore, indicate 
Evers and Maranville are the quickest 
in the National League, a shade the 
most agile in handling the ball at the 
pivot point of double plays; that Kav- 
anaugh and Bush lead in that respect in 
the American League, and Kenworthy 
and Daringer, second baseman and 
shortstop respectively for Kansas City, 
in the Federal League. 


The Dry 
PrEDERAL League 


Spitter 


players tell of a 

ball being used by Russell Ford 
this year which, for want of a better 
term, they describe as a “dry spitter.” 
The ball sails, they say, by which they 
mean that it doesn’t revolve, and comes 


up in much the same manner as the 
“knuckle ball.” Ford has had a great 
deal of success with it and has put on 
the batters the additional task of guess- 
ing whether he is throwing the ball up 
to them wet or dry. 


A Game of Action 


I ASKED Jim Thorpe which game he 

liked better, football or baseball. 
Thorpe, be it known, was a shining orna- 
ment in football, whereas he has yet to 
win his spurs in- baseball. Maybe he 
will like baseball better when he has 
played more of it, but this is what he 


said: “Football is the more interesting 
game to play. There’s more action in 
1 
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Sports and War 


T is difficult in the extreme for the 
I sportsman to contemplate a vast 
European, or for that matter any 
other war, with anything approaching 
equanimity. The existing conflict deals 
a heavy blow to sport all over the world. 
International sport has not been with- 
out its serious clashes, due in large part 
to the mutual ignorance on the part of 
the nations of each other’s aims, ambi- 
tions, methods and standards. Only 
fifteen years ago international events 
were clouded with distrust of one sort 
o1 another, so much so that what would 
be today an act of ordinary courtesy 
in the heat of contest became conspicu- 
ous all out of proportion to the issue 
involved. Even longer ago than that, 
however, the far-seeing Baron Pierre de 
Coubertin, one of the finest of French 
sportsmen, had a great idea. The Olym- 
pic Games of the ancients were “peace 
games” in the strictest sense. Why not 
revive them, still as “peace games’’? 
The result we have seen. There were 
many clashes of interest, many misun- 
derstandings on the long road upward, 
but in the end the recent games at 
Stockholm were crowned by the Olympic 
Conference of a few weeks ago, which 
for complete mutual understanding has 
had no precedent, so near we came to 
the Baron’s ideal. The bitter irony of 
what has happened since strikes deep 
into the heart of every man who has 
labored for the big games, the quadren- 
nial peace offerings of the nations of the 
earth. But Baron de Coubertin’s hurt 
is grievous. Here is the man who stood 
upon the field at Stockholm in a state 
bordering upon exaltation, watching the 
fruits of his unselfish labors and exult- 
ing therein. In the Olympic games he 
saw the end of warfare. Unfortunately 
for his vision, the Olympic Conference, 
which has set a standard for fair dealing 
among men of all nationalities, has had 
no voice in the chancelleries of Europe. 
James E. Sullivan, optimist, still be- 
lieves that the Olympic Games of 1916 
will be held in Berlin, but his faith, I 
fear, is set upon a loncly eminence. In 
the meantime friend meets friend in the 
harness of war upon the field of battle. 
Some day Baron de Coubertin, and the 
sportsmen of all nations who have gath- 
ered round him, will begin their work 
anew. Mark you, the Olympic games 
will endure, and the purpose for which 
they were revived will justify them just 
as they will justify that purpose. 


Polo Ponies and War 


THE International Challenge Cup for 

polo doubtless will remain in Eng- 
land many a long year, even though 
there will be none to defend it, per- 
haps, either in the ranks of the two- or 
the four-legged. Should England oper- 
ate extensively by land, the great pony 


strings of the Duke of Westminster and’ 


of Lord Wimborne will become so much 
bullet meat. The polo pony belongs to 
the aristocracy of efficiency, and so not 
only will be called but probably chosen 
first. It is to be hoped that after the 
conflict is over the English cavalry and 
artillery officers will have something to 
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By HERBERT REED 


say of their value in warfare, so that 
the authorities at Washington can at 
last see their way clear to providing 
our own army with these valiant little 
animals, primarily for polo, secondarily 
for war. Polo, like football, is a krieg- 
spiel of the highest order, developing 
the best there is in men and mounts. 
In the meantime America will do well 
to build up polo fours all over the coun- 
try modeled on Meadow Brook. and 
some of the great English and Irish 
quartets. We have the mounts already 
at hand, and any number of promising 
players who need only experience to at- 
tain to the highest rank. The interna- 
tional situation should always be kept 
in view, however, despite the dark days 
of the present period, and intersectional 
competition will have to take the place 
of international, temporarily, which may 
not be a misfortune after all. Perhaps 
at the end of another two years such 
competition might result in the forma- 
tion of a four that would be immune 
to the unjust criticism and _ sectional 
jealousy that was an aftermath of the 
recent internationals. 


Development at Home 


AMERICA will have to be sufficient 

unto herself in other sports than 
polo and track and field athletics for 
some time to come. And there should 
be no great difficulty about it. The 
Grand Challenge Cup will have to be 
returned to England within less than a 
year, and, unless the war is over by that 
time, will remain out of competition 
for an indefinite period. The time is 
ripe, I think, for the foundation of our 
Henley on the Hudson, as already sug- 
gested in these notes. This need have 
no bearing on the existing event on the 
Schuylkill, but should be the premier 
regatta in the United States for col- 
lege crews, and crews made up of college 
graduates. The National Regatta al- 
ready takes good care of the others. 
The graduate eights would need little 
training were they to race at the Hen- 
ley distance, for at that distance they 
can row themselves out without suffer- 
ing any ill effects—something that al- 
ready has been proved on the other side. 
England has been accused of “packing” 
the Leander boat whenever a foreign 
crew is among the entries, but while 
such a boat may have been “packed” 
with skilled men, it certainly never has 
been “packed” with men who have put 
in anything like the arduous training 
indulged in by the collegians. It might 
be a good plan to bar graduate eights 
coached by professionals so that there 
will be a fair field for all. Such eights 
are presumed already to know a deal 
about rowing, learned from a_profes- 
sional, while undergraduate eights are 
still in course of construction and in- 
struction. 


Watching Frank Hinkey 


THE eyes of keen students of football 

will be this year on Frank Hinkey, 
Yale’s regular head coach, about whose 
ability so little is known. As a player 


he made one of the greatest reputations 
on the gridiron, since which time he has 
been something of a man of mystery to 
all but his closest friends. He has 
coached rather steadily at New Haven, 
but never before in my recollection has 
been in complete charge. I am not 
among those who believe that the 
“shadow end” of the early nineties js 
old-fashioned in his point of view—that 
is, too old-fashioned. Yale needs to re- 
gain a little of the old-fashioned foot- 
ball, and to get up to date in a great 
deal of the new. Of one thing we may 
be sure: under Hinkey there will be 
none of the sluggishness that marked 
Yale elevens of recent vintage. There 
is plenty of incentive to the Elis. They 
will find in Harvard and Princeton this 
fall, unless I am sadly mistaken, two of 
the strongest elevens that ever repre- 
sented these institutions. The material 
is there, and in the case of Princeton a 
far stronger coaching system than was 
in evidence. 


Coaching Talent Aplenty 


EVER before has coaching talent 
been so well distributed throughout 

the country. Time was when most of 
the outside coaching was done by grad- 
uates of Yale, Harvard, Princeton and 
Pennsylvania. This year almost every 
college of any moment in the country 
is represented on the list. Dartmouth, 
Cornell, Colgate, Tufts, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Ohio State, Virginia, Michi- 
gan, Trinity, Wesleyan and Fordham 
are well represented, not to mention a 
host of others. A study of the captain- 
cies, too, is extremely interesting. Ina 
list of 304 teams, college, highschool 
and private school, throughout the 
United States, 136 will be led by back- 
field players, the others by forwards, in 
which ends and tackles predominate. 
Most football players believe that the 
ideal post for the captain is at quarter- 
back, whence emanates the field general- 
ship. Forty three quarterbacks will be 
captains this year, although it is note- 
worthy that of the thirty eight elevens 
that made the best records last year only 
three of them will be captained by the 
man who gives the signals and passes 


the ball. 


Tribute to a Veteran 


OR the second time, and once more 
only after a wonderful battle, Fred- 
erick B. Alexander, one of the most 
skilful veterans in modern lawn tents, 
has gone down to defeat before Lindley 
Murray, apostle of pace. From the 
point of view of generalship and strokes, 
Alexander is still the better all-round 
player, despite his two defeats. The 
veteran’s tennis in both matches was 
close to perfection, and both times he 
proved a most sportsmanlike loser. 
Murray has years of tennis before him, 
if he so wills; and also, if he so wills 
can perfect himself in the kind of tents 
his recent opponent plays. Uncover t 
the newcomer; pace is supreme. But 
uncover also to Alexander, a master of 
the courts, veteran though he be. 
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HE first week of the European war transferred interest from the Capitol to the White House. The Presi- 
dent’s address to the newspaper men, which impressed them so strongly that they begged permission 
to quote it entire, had a steadying effect. The cries of party and of faction have been drowned in the swell- 


ing chorus of patriotism. To speak at this time of the President’s popularity is to miss the point. 


He has 


entrenched himself in the hearts of the American peopie, and the depth of their affection is only equalled by 


the fullness of their confidence in his serene wisdom, 


tration. 


This is not a good time for the critics of the Adminis- 
In the shadow of great events, changing the history of the world itself, petty issues entirely disap- 


pear, and it will be impossible to bring them forward again. That the Administration is benefited by the 


universal desire to preserve the status quo goes without saying. The President resisted the temptation, if it 
were a temptation, to settle the Mexican problem by the appeal to arms, and checked invasion just as the 


war spirit in America rose to its height. 


With his firm hand now upon the helm, it will be an ungracious 


task to urge upon American citizens the plan of voting a want of confidence in their captain. 


Patriotism and Partisanship 


OTH House and Senate gave a re- 
freshing exhibition of patriotism 
in passing the various emergency 

measures made necessary by the Euro- 
pean situation. The first of these was 
the emergency currency amendment to 
the Federal Reserve Act, rendering 
available five hundred million dollars of 
currency already printed, more if neces- 
siry, to be issued at the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, upon the 
same securities as would be accepted if 
the Reserve Bank system were already 
in full operation. Minority Leader 
Mann made an especially effective 
speech, which was boisterously ap- 


plauded by both sides: 


In times like this certainly we ought to 
rise above partisanship and seek to do 
that which is for the good of our people, 
our own country, aye, of the world itself. 
This is the time to follow the lead of men 
who must be in command and do those 
things which may render the present dis- 
aster of less effect than it would be if we 
did nothing. 


The Senate had passed the bill the day 
before it reached the House, and the 
House amendments added to its effect- 
iveness. Unfortunately, Murdock, rep- 
resenting the Progressives, was unable 
to forget his partisanship, but opposed 
the enactment of the emergency meas- 
ue and demanded a roll call when there 
was grave doubt of the presence of a 
quorum. The vote, however, was 231 
to 6. Murdock was evidently trying to 
match Bristow in opposing anything 
which “Wall Street” might be supposed 
to desire. 


For American Ships 


THE House promptly passed the bill 

amending the Panama Canal Act so 
a8 to remove the five year limitation 
for the transferring of foreign ships to 
the American flag and waiving other 
‘strictions in the discretion of the 
President. Of course it is understood 
that there must be a bona fide transfer 
of ownership in every case. Buchanan 
of Illinois vainly strove to have the 
samen’s bill coupled with the registry 








bill, but the House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine is still trying to make a 
compromise that will be satisfactory to 
the ship owners and accepted by An- 
drew Furuseth, representing the Sea- 
men’s Union. Fureseth has made the 
point, however, that if it is desired that 
the ships now acquired shall remain un- 
der American registry, it will be neces- 
sary to pass the La Follette bill, pro- 
viding for the abrogation of treaties that 
conflict with the Act; and this commer- 
cial consideration may finally have more 
weight than the safety of passengers at 
sea or the right of seamen to quit their 
jebs without suffering arrest as crim- 
inals or forfeiting the whole of their 
wages. 


Bringing the Folks Home 


HE third emergency measure was 
concerned with the transportation 
of American citizens from Europe. It 
was introduced immediately upon the 
reading of the message from the Presi- 
dent, on motion of Mr. Page, of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, appropriating 
$250,000, later increased to $3,000,000, 
to be expended at the discretion of the 
President in bringing American citizens 
home. Among those who have been 
marooned in Europe are Senators Lodge 
and Fletcher. The same day the Senate 
passed a bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Navy to establish one or more 
United States Navy mail lines for the 
carrying of mail, passengers and freight 
between the United States and the na- 
tions of South America and Europe. 
Thereupon, having done all that the 
Administration asked, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the Trade 
Commission Bill, and the House to such 
important questions as the transporta- 
tion of calves under six weeks old and 
the regulation of the taking of sponges 
in the Gulf of Mexico. 


The President’s Foresight 


ITH regard to the authorship of the 
registry bill, Underwood made 

this statement, which shows how com- 
pletely the President is the master of 
the situation through his foresight and 


his ability to use the knowledge of oth- 
ers: 

On last Friday the President of the 
United States requested me to investigate 
this situation and report the facts to him 
in a bill. Judge Alexander and myself 
conferred with Mr. Chamberlain, the head 
of the Navigation Bureau of the Com- 
merce Department, and this bill was pre- 
pared by Mr. Chamberlain in accordance 
with the suggestions that Judge Alexander 
and myself made to him. Subsequently, 
after it was prepared, it was submitted to 
the President as it now stands and was 
drawn and met with his entire approval, 
and he authorized me to say that he de- 
sired its passage. 

The bi!l passed the House without a 
roll call and was enacted by the Senate 
the same day. 


At the Post of Duty 


N the House, Underwood gave notice 

that all plans for adjournment must 

be held in abeyance, and that Congress 

would perhaps continue in session in- 

definitely. His remarks were supple- 

mented by a somewhat more drastic 
statement from the Speaker: 

The next time there is no quorum 
present, if no member does so voluntarily, 
the Chair will ask some member to move 
to issue warrants to arrest the absentees 
and drag them into the House. It will 
not do any member any good to be ar- 
rested and brought in here, for it will not 
add a particle to his renown or to his 
comfort. 

By the way, Speaker Clark seems at 
last to have forgotten the resentment 
which characterized his demeanor for 
two full years after the Baltimore Con- 
vention. The visit of the Missouri 
House delegation to the White House 
several weeks ago, in which every mem- 
ber pledged to the President his loy- 
alty to the Administration program and 
the determination to stay in Washington 
all summer in order to see it completed, 
seems to have marked the conversion of 
Speaker Clark to his former self. His 
brusqueness and humor, especially in 
his contests with Donovan of Connecti- 
cut, the enfant terrible of the House, 
has delighted the members and _ has 
helped to relieve many a strained sit- 
uation during the trying days of sum- 
mer season. 
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War and American 


OU and I don’t believe in war. We 
Y can’t offer a cure for such na- 
tional insanity any more than we 
can for individual mental chaos; but we 
stick to the old bromide that war is 
unnecessary in this day and age, and 
we hope with all our hearts this bro- 
mide will develop. 

This being the whole truth as we see 
it, no one could say we would promote 
business at the cost of human life. Of 
a surety it would profit no one to add 
blood to his sales expense. Yet if war 
must be, there is no reason why we 
should refuse to make good come of it; 
and whatever the state of affairs by the 
time you read this, some of the greatest 
nations of the earth have given us an 
opportunity as great as we care to make 
it. The war in Europe is the largest 
opening for our international trade that 
has ever been presented to any nation 
since ships sailed the seas. 

Do you think that if strife had been 
wiped off the face of the earth within a 
sunrise after it started, that England and 
France and Russia could forget their 
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Leif Ericsson—The Discoverer of America 
HE FIRST WHITE MEN to tread American soil were 


Leif Ericsson and his sea-dashed Viking crew. This 
was nearly a thousand years ago, when the Scandi- 


By AMOS STOTE 


feelings against Germany and Austria? 
And do you suppose that the Austrian 
and the German could at once open 
their hearts to those who sought to 
thwart them? England and Germany 
have been each other’s largest customers 
in many respects—but what of the fu- 
ture? As much as the Frenchman 
hates the German, the German trade 
has always been able to retain by some 
means French patronage; but now the 
Frenchman will not tolerate anything 
that even reminds him of Germany. 

France is rich and manufactures lit- 
tle; it banks while other countries pro- 
duce for it. England wants home pro- 
ducts first, German goods last of all. 
The German will buy where he can to 
the best advantage; but he never gives 
France and England the benefit of the 
doubt. 

Though war should stop at once, the 
intense bitterness already generated will 
be many years in passing. Even in 
countries where tariffs have been against 
us, it has been more than counter- 
balanced by public sentiment being with 
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navian peoples ruled the seas and held the secrets of nav- 
igation. The history of the fair-haired, liberty-loving sons 
and daughters of Sweden, Norway and Denmark is rich 
in song and story. We have millions of these splendid 
folk in our own land, and wherever the standard of Lib- 
erty and Human Progress has been raised they are found 
in the front rank, bravely fighting for the Right. Better 
citizens or greater lovers of Personal Liberty are unknown. 
For centuries our full-blooded Scandinavian brothers have 
been moderate users of Barley-Malt brews. Who can 
truthfully say it has injured them in any way? It is the 
ancient heritage of these peoples to revolt at Prohibitory 
Laws, and their vote is registered almost to a man 
against such legislation. For 57 years Scandina- 
vians have been drinkers of the honestly-brewed /iR 
beer of Anheuser-Busch. _ They have helped to 
make their great brand BUDWEISER exceed 
the sales of any other beer by millions of. bottles. 
Seven thousand, five hundred men, all in all 
are daily required to keep pace with the natural 
public demand for Budweiser. 
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Export 


us. Now that we take a neutral stand 
on the question of war, our position js 
greatly strengthened. 


EFORE discussing the question your 
mind has already suggested ag 
dozen times—the poverty the war will 
produce—let me bring out one other big 
item in our favor, an item with several 
divisions. 

If this war becomes in any way gen- 
eral, it will completely demoralize the 
manufacturing interests of all the coun- 
tries involved. Many plants will have 
tc shut down because of lack of work- 
men, and if not on this account, because 
of lack of capital and the closing to 
them of their foreign markets. 

We have harped on the manufactur- 
ing nations across the Atlantic getting 
the trade we should have in over-ad- 
vertised South America and of their 
securing the double portion in Australia 
and the far east. Now is our oppor- 
tunity to make hay, and plenty of it. 
While these lands have no such devel- 
oped markets as have those involved in 
the war, yet they offer growing oppor- 
tunities; but the fact still remains that 
our largest openings are to be found on 
the Continent and in England. 

Now then, suppose we consider the 
other side of the case. We want to 
know how countries impoverished by 
war can offer us favorable  patron- 
age. If their own factories were forced 
to shut down through lack of men and 
orders, then how can we sell goods? 

In the first place I am going to admit 
that the purchasing power of all these 
nations will be reduced in direct ratio 
as their fighting forces are increased. 
But because ten million men fight, ten 
hundred million people are not going to 
starve—any danger of it would stop the 
war in a hurry. These good folk are 
going to do without a great many luxur- 
ies, some comforts and, in certain cases, 
will even reduce necessities below nor- 
mal—but a vast purchasing power still 
remains, and if it is reduced, so also is 
competition. 

For the sake of the skeptical suppose 
we paint the picture very dark. Sup- 
pose we admit that purchasing power 
reduced to a minimum, that building has 
stopped, that offices are not looking for 
labor saving devices, that homes, from 
kitchen to veranda, see no new thing 
and that wearing apparel is reduced to 
the limits of decency. Suppose all this 
should come true—though we know 
well it can’t—what opportunity 
mains for the American looking to thes 
afflicted parts for export? What I 
mains? All the fortunes of war! 

With the best advice, the best fore 
hand instruction, the best knowledge of 
the country he enters, the American hs 
still to find his place in the activities 

f that nation, to plan his campag 
and, most important of all, to make bs 
goods known and to know in returl 
how these goods of his stand. 

The man who manufactures, fst 
builds, buys, or leases, then equips, #2 
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Shipping will 
to circumstances 
and inevitable demand will make itself 
mistakes, just as surely do we in our — heard above the alarms of war. 


gation. He does not wait until one task He must. direct and control, and results tine and find a way out. 

bo os . *a° . 

) js complete and then halt all progress depend upon his ability. As sure as accommodate _ itself 
until he has learned the next operation. this stranger in a strange position makes 


d AFTER a comparative manner is the foreign trade attempts. Now then, with even dark days ahead, 
“ well-known Mailed Fist working for It is up to the American manufae- why wait until demand and competition 
is 


us on the Continent. It is curbing our turer to reverse, in a way, the adage 


are both on their feet again? Why not 
competitors and stirring up feeling which has been the mainspring of effi- 


get in the game at the recess and be in 


among consumers. Heretofore we have ciency to the armed nations of Europe. control of the field when the big opera- 
ur been troubled with an embarrassment For this future safety and growth: tions come once more? 
s of riches. We have been like a man In times of war prepare for peace. This war gives us the opportunity to 
r with a desire to manufacture set down The panic of abnormal conditions will lead the world in foreign trade. It also 
big in a brand new factory, with everything speedily pass and men’s minds and gives us_ the opportunity to bungle 
ml for operation but the word of command. men’s actions will soon develop a rou- through ignorance and overconfidence. 
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to L. Steinberg, Elizabeth, N. J. ; W EEKLY has felt as we have felt the Felder as a candidate for the United 
7 In my opinion Harper's WEEKLY lessening of the President's popularity, States Senate from Georgia. . . Money 
ted has become the most progressive and though he is sure that it will come back. cannot buy a testimonial like that from 
ting interesting magazine in the country He sets the wane down primarily to the an influential and independent magazine 
-ad- since Norman Hapgood became its ed- effects of “that moment in any public like Harper’s WEEKLY. 
noe itor, and I have greatly enjoyed read- work when mere fatigue makes many ; ; 
valid ing it. hostile. There is undoubtedly much Richmond (Va.)N ews 
wna 4 —® truth in this analysis. Norman Hapgood is veering between 
f it William P. Poole, W ilmington, Del. ; ; Roosevelt and Wilson. 
salt I wouldn't take Harper’s WEEKLY as Macon (Ga.) N ews 
nye a gift. Harrer’s W EEKLY, a great national John B. Tryon, Angels Camp, Cal. 

magazine, noted for its untrammeled I was unfortunate that I was not a 

pe Geo. O. Butler, Bowling Green, Ky. thought, has in this week’s issue a subscriber when Mr. Brandeis’s articles 
. Mr. Hapgood is a fine critic and ed- splendid endorsement of Thomas S. were running. 


itor. I wish him and the paper excel- _ | : 
7° lent success in every way. EE i 
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Juxur- dp taking impure food into 
cases, § 0 Prove that “news” is boldly manufac- our ateewat? 
: tured in the offices of the Hearst News- y ~ 
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Bad Men! 


Geo. W. Kellogg and Ed Glerum are 
gamblers in the game of croquet. They 
are both good players and put money up 
on the game just like professional gam- 
bers. Pity there is not a law to stop 
the practice. 

—Leroy Correspondent of the 

Tustin (Mich.) Times. 


Both Dead and Alive 


Snakes seem to be more plentiful this 
year than for some time. One can see 
lots of them both dead 
and alive in almost any 


direction one chances 

to go. 

—Lewis County (IIl.) 
Journal. 


One Thing Doc 
Couldn’t Do 


One of the fire horses 
broke a glass covering 
the plug hat at the hose 
house Monday evening 
while rubbing his nose. 
Dr. Keck was called 
and took a dozen 
stitches in the animal’s 
nose. Doc couldn’t sew 
up the glass. 

—The Rocky Ford 

(Colo.) Gazette-Topic. 





A Vital Spot 


While Harold Green 
was escorting Miss Vio- 
let Wise from the 
church social last Sat- 
urday night a savage 
dog attacked them and 
bit Mr. Green several 
times on the public 
square. 

—Rector (Ark.) Newsboy. 


Internal Injuries 


Delbert Sawyer was thrown from a 
horse monday evening but not badly 
hurt. Tuesday morning he broke out 
with the chicken pox. 

—Kimberley (Idaho) Cail. 


Piano-Players vs Potato-Pealers 


Another reason for the high cost of 
living is that the $20 per week men all 
want to marry accomplished musicians 
and pass up the accomplished potato 
peelers. 

—Henderson (Ky.) Journal. 


Enriching Science - 


Cherries are plentiful where there 
are trees. 
—Menan Correspondent of the 
Idaho Falls Times. 
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Solecisms and Diamonds 


A Hiawatha woman of experience 
says that whenever she meets a man 
who wears a big flashy diamond, she 
immediately listens for him to say 
“them kind” and “has went.” 

—Kansas City Star. 


Keeping in Training 


Fit Smith is on a trade for a grapho- 
phone. The owner wants too much for 
it, and Fit says he may only rent a 
parrot, as his wife will be at home again 


Roughing It 
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Brussels Sprouts 


Charles F. Brussell, who has been 
conducting a drug store at his place 
for several years, is branching out and 
will operate a drug store in each of five 


—The Mercyville (Ia.) Banner, 


Just Like the Opera 


The band concerts are being attended 
by just about all the people in town 
who enjoy talking at the same time. 

—St. Joseph (Mo.) Gazette. 


A Great Traveler 


Aubery Anthony 
spent Sunday at the 
depot. 

—The Barr Corre- 

spondent the Hudson 

County (Colo.) 
Headlight. 


More Work for 
the Drummer 


Fred Westenfeld has 
enlarged his orchestra 
by the addition of a set 
of traps. 

—The Mackey (Idaho) 
Miner. 


This Would Make 
a Mule Kick 


From the number of 
prominent women who 
are accused in crimes in 
different parts of the 
Country we are lead to 
believe that Rudyard 
Kipling was not very 
far off when he said, 








—South Bend Tribune. 


in a few weeks anyway. 
—The Hogwallow Kentuckian. 


Had It Aged? 


Fit Smith found a snake crossing the 
road the other day. It was a long, 
round snake and answers the description 
of one he saw last year. 

—The Hogwallow Kentuckian. 


Prohibition 


William Emery cut his hand quite 
badly Friday while opening a pop bot- 
tle. 

—Priest River Correspondent of the 

Sand Point (Idaho) Review. 


How Not to Advertise 


If Adam was living today he would 
buy his clothes of Frank Hutten- 
locher.—Adv. 

—Des Moines (Ia.) Register. 


“The female of the 
species is more deadly 
than a mule.” 


—Kalamazoo (Mich.) Telegraph 
Press. 


His Noisier Half 


“Jim Richardson may be half dead,” 
as some people say, and a few wish. 
But the half that isn’t dead is still able 
to make a noise. 

—Glasgow (Ky.) Times. 


Midas 


His heart is of gold, pure 14-caml 
gold, all wool and a yard wide. 
—kKansas City (Mo.) Independent. 


Two Guesses 


Hee A glitbe yi” 





Wanted—To know the whereabouts 
of Fred Campbell, who died in Chihu 
hua four years ago. 

—Advertisement in the F! Paso 
(Texas) Tiems. 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY 


will cover the European war from the inside 














Chihua- 


Paso 
Tiems. 











Norman Hapgood is now on the ground, assisted 
by an able staff of war correspondents located 
in the strategic points of Europe. 


The news is cabled to us and is handled with al- 
most newspaper speed—but with this great differ- 
ence: Harper’s Weekly presents facts, underlying 
causes, news features, with an authority, interest 
and breadth of vision that no amount of news- 
paper reading can give you. 


You want Harper’s Weekly during the months to 
come~—each issue a thrilling chronicle of the great- 
est war in history. And save your copies: they’ll 


be as valuable some day as Civil War Harper’s 
are now. 


Cut off the coupon, and mail it to us with a $2.00 
bill at our risk for six months of Harper’s Weekly, 
—26 great war time issues. And act now. 








We will be mighty busy from now on enter- 
ing subscriptions, and you don’t want to 
to miss an issue. 











ae 

SAA HarPEr’s 
Mao WEEKLY, 251 
ANX Fourth Avenue, 
CAC New York. 

ES For this coupon and the 
“” enclosed $2.00 please enter 
"my subscription to HarpEr’s 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


251 Fourth Avenue, 
N.Y.C. 
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SEE THIS CAR 2" rcod motor rr ail 
a good motor car me ‘4 


chanie to go with you. Its stream-line beauty and% 





rcomy luxury captivate, but we want you to go over 
the chassis with a man who KNOWS machinery. 


MODEL C, “The Car of No Regrets.” Everything you 
want in an automobile at a price that makes the motor 
world wonder 





Detroit. 


WITH EQUIPMENT Famous Ward Leonard 
Starting and Lighting 
System, $90 net additional. Prices F. 0. B. | 


HAS CANTILEVER “COMFORT” SPRINGS 
30-35 HORSE-POWER TOURING CAR AND ROADSTER 


DEALERS! Wire now f 
The KING'S 1914 success 


KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich 


New York Agency and Showroom, Broadway at 52nd Street 
New York Service Department, 944-252 West 54t Street 
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